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PART  II. 

After  his  marriage  Charles  Edward  adopted 
habits  of  life  more  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his 
birth ;  and  his  friends  indidged  the  hope  that  this 
change  would  be  confirmed  and  made  permanent 
through  the  happy  influence  of  his  intellectual  and 
highly  endowed  bride,  to  wliom  he  appeared  to  be 
devoted.  lie  still  cherished  the  hope  that  his  royal 
pretensions  would  finally  be  recognized  by  the  Pope ; 
and  as  a  means  of  hastening  this  ardently  desired 
event,  he  claimed,  and  rigorously  insisted  upon  the 
observance  of  all  the  ceremonious  respect  due  to 
royalty.  But  few  families  would,  however,  consent 
to  render  this  homage  to  an  unacknowledged 
prince,  and  in  consequence  his  meagre  court  was 
reduced  to  the  society  of  a  few  Jacobite  families, 
reduced  in  fortune,  in  position  ^d  consideration. 

Yet,  at  this  moment  Rome  was  filled  with  un¬ 
wonted  life  and  movement,  for  the  great  act  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  w.os  in  preparation,  and 
every  influence,  political  or  social,  waa  put  in  re(p 
uisition  to  urge  or  to  impede  this  measure.  Never 
before  had  dijdomacy  been  so  active  and  so  bril¬ 
liant,  nor  played  a  part  so  curious  and  so  important. 
The  brilliant  entertainments  of  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  of  Spain  introduced  the  elegance  and 
refinement,  as  well  as  the  intrigue  and  influence,  of 
the  salons  of  Versailles  and  of  Paris,  and  the 
e.xample  was  willingly  followed  by  the  influential 
and  aristocratic  families  of  Rome. 

Could  the  young  queen  have  then  hidden  her 
royalty  under  the  title  of  Countess  of  Albany,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Louise  of  Stolberg 
would  have  been  a  bright  star  even  in  that  brilliant 
society,  and  there,  at  least,  would  have  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  queen.  But  this  was  not  permitted 
her,  and  she  soon  discovered  that  she  was  called  to 
bear  with  all  the  restraints  and  annoyances  of  roy¬ 
alty,  without  enjoying  any  of  its  advantages ;  that 
she  was  doomed  to  witness  from  a  distance,  from 
the  unenvied  elevation  of  unacknowledged  royalty, 
all  the  animation  and  brilliancy  which  surrounded 
her,  without  participating  in  it. 

Two  years  of  comparative  loneliness  had  thus 
passed  wearily  awaj,  when  .a  grand  jubilee  of  the 
Church  was  proclaimed,  to  be  held  in  Rome  the 
following  year  (1775). 

Charles  Edward  now  renounced  all  hope  of  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  Pope;  and  unwilling  to  appear 


solitary  and  neglected  upon  .an  occasion  when  so 
many  strangers  of  distinction  would  flock  to  Rome, 
he  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  the  eternal  city.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1774,  he  removed  to  Florence. 

Here  too,  he  hoped  and  solicited  the  recognition 
of  his  rank  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
again  was  wofully  disappointed.  The  Grand  Duke 
not  only  rt'fused  recognition,  but  even  avoided  hold¬ 
ing  personal  intercourse  with  him. 

From  this  moment  Charles  Edw.ard  adopted  the 
title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  once  more  fell  back 
into  unfortunate  habits  of  intemperance.  He  even 
lost  the  remnant  of  self-respect  which,  until  now, 
had  led  him  to  hide  his  excesses  from  the  public. 
He  no  longer  affected  concealment,  but  openly, 
at  the  Opera,  cau.sed  Cyprus  wine  to  be  freely 
servetl  in  his  box,  and,  overcome  by  his  libations, 
would  often  fall  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  conveyed  to  his  carriage. 

At  length  his  robust  health  and  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  gave  way,  his  appetite  failed,  and  his  strength 
declined.  He  became  dropsical,  and  the  disease 
seriously  menaced  his  chest. 

We  liave  not  the  means  of  lifting  the  veil  of  pri¬ 
vate  life  to  learn  the  bearing  and  the  conduct  of  the 
oung  queen  in  circumstances  so  cruel  and  so 
umiliating.  Did  she  exert  her  influence  to  over¬ 
come  old  propensities,  or  to  arouse  the  generous 
sentiments  which  once  distinguished  this  unhappy 
prince,  and  which  now  lay  dormant?  But  above 
all,  did  she  seek  to  alarm  his  conscience  and  awaken 
serious  and  religious  thoughts  ?  Surely  her  early 
education  in  a  convent  must  have  suggested  the 
thought. 

Of  this  we  know  nothing.  We  only  know  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  degradation,  which  rendered 
him  irascible,  miserably  jealous,  and  at  times  brutal¬ 
ly  violent,  until  at  length,  hateful  to  himself,  he  be¬ 
came  odious  to  his  queen.  “  He  ill-treats  his  wife  in 
every  manner,”  writes  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  1779. 

Two  years  prtfvious  to  this  date,  a  young  noble  of 
Piedmont,  the  Count  Victor  Alfien,  appeared  in 
Florence.  Ardent  and  impetuous,  Alfien  had  run 
a  wild  course  of  adventure  and  dissipation  in  almost 
every  land,  —  in  France,  in  England,  in  Russia,  and 
in  his  native  Italy.  At  length,  when  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  fatigued  with  the  slavey'  of  pleasure, 
weary  of  excitement  and  painfully  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  a  noble  inspiration  seiz^  upon  him,  and 
an  ardent  desire  for  renown  replaced  all  his  wild  and 
restless  propensities.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
study  as  earnestly  and  impetuously  as  formerly  he 
had  done  to  pleasure.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
I  dramatic  poetry,  and  filled  with  poetic  inspiration. 
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he  labored  and  aspired  to  place  his  name  beside 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  past  ages. 

Need  we  relate  how  fully  these  aspirations  were 
realized  by  the  renowned  and  inspired  bard  of 
It^  V 

The  beautiful  and  melodious  langu^e  of  Tuscany, 
so  superior  to  the  harsh  dialect  ot  his  own  land,  al¬ 
lured  Alfieri  to  Florence ;  and  bis  admiration  and 
devotion  to  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Albany  re¬ 
tained  him  a  willing  prisoner  in  that  fair  city.  He 
had  abandoned  society  to  devote  himself  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  study,  but  had  often  remarked  the  Countess  in 
the  public  promenade  and  at  the  opera.  At  length, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  a  friend,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Charles  Edward  and  to  his  beautiful  but 
unhappy  wife.  The  favorable  impression  Alfieri 
had  already  received  could  but  rapidly  aug¬ 
mented  and  deepened  by  frequent  intercourse.  To 
use  his  own  words,  “  At  sight  of  her,  I  feel  suddenly 
attracted  and  subjugated.  Her  fair  complexion 
and  rich  blond  hair  contrasting  with  her  deep,  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  of  jet  black,  filled  with  a  soft  name, 
give  an  irresistible  lustre  to  her  beauty,  and  far 
from  being  an  obstacle  to  the  literary  glory  which 
1  sought,  her  cultivated  taste  for  letters  and  for 
tl  e  fine  arts  were  to  me  an  example  and  encour- 
i^^ement”  And  when  we  add  that  she  was  unap- 
reciated  and  unhappy,  surely  the  attraction  could 
ut  be  irresistible  to  an  ardent  and  romantic  poet 
Neither  can  we  doubt  but  that  this  attraction  was 
mutual,  for  we  soon  learn  that  the  fair  Countess  be¬ 
came  the  sympathetic  confidant  of  his  studies,  of  his 
prmects,  and  of  his  high  aspirations. 

This  friendship  was  threatened  by  two  formidable 
barriers.  Alfien  was  the  subject  of  a  military  gov¬ 
ernment  Piedmont  eighty  years  ago  was  exclusively 
occupied  with  its  political  and  martial  designs,  and, 
if  not  hostile,  was  at  least  indiflerent  to  letters  and 
to  the  fine  arts.  She  was  a  rude  Macedonia  of  the 
North,  to  the  refined  and  poetic  Italian  Greece  of 
the  South.  Jealous  to  retain  the  services  of  her 
sons,  her  laws  positively  forbade  the  absence  of  her 
subjects  for  more  than  a  year,  without  a  permission 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  as  positively  forbade  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  literary  works  in  a  foreign  land  without 
the  permission  of  her  own  censors.  These  laws 
were  rigorously  enforced  by  fines  and  confisca- 
tion. 

Alfieri  had  long  since  realized  that  his  compara¬ 
tively  barbarous  land  could  never  offer  a  field  for 
his  poetic  visions,  and  had  often  determined  to 
break  the  galling  chain  of  military  servitude.  But 
now,  bound  as  he  was  to  Florence  by  his  very  heart¬ 
strings,  he  resolved  to  effect  his  deliverance.  By 
the  sacrifice  of  two  thirds  of  his  fortune  he  disen¬ 
franchised  himself ;  and  the  Piedmontese  officer  was 
transformed  into  a  Tuscan  poet,  at  the  feet  of  the 
beautiful  royal  Countess. 

The  second  great  obstacle  was  Charles  Edward, 
who,  irritable  and  jealous,  never  for  a  moment  al¬ 
lowed  bis  queen  to  leave  his  presence.  At  church, 
at  the  promenade,  or  at  the  opera,  the  peevish  and 
morose  guardian  was  ever  at  her  side ;  and  when 
unavoidably  absent,  he  literally  turned  the  key  upon 
her,  and  carried  it  away  with  him. 

Utterly  disgusted  and  irritated,  the  friends  of  the 
Countess  advised  and  urged  an  immediate  separa¬ 
tion.  You  are  no  longer,  thejr  urged,  the  beloved 
and  admired  wife,  a  companion  or  a  solace,  but 
rather  a  prisoner,  jealously  guarded,  and  a  cause  of 
constant  irritation  to  the  accusing  conscience  of 
this  unworthy  prince.  But  how  break  the  bonds 


that  united  them  ?  The  Prince  would  never  will- 
ingly  consent,  and  the  daring  violence  of  his  chsu^ 
acter  was  well  known  and  feared.  How  escape  lug 
vigilance,  and  bow  avoid  pursuit  ? 

A  well-devised  plot,  of  which  Alfieri  was  the  un¬ 
seen  agent,  effected  both  objects.  The  Grand  Duke 
was  informed  of  these  projects,  which  he  approved 
without  reserve ;  and,  although  the  Cardinal  Duke 
of  York  could  not  with  propriety  be  consulted,  he 
had  so  openly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  his  brother,  that  the  Countess  could 
safely  count  upon  his  protection. 

These  arrangements  completed,  and  a  favorable 
moment  chosen,  a  friend  of  the  Countess,  Madam 
Orlandini,  a  descendant  of  a  Jacobite  family,  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast.  Upon  le'aving 
the  table,  she  proposed  a  visit  to  the  copvcnt  of  Les 
Dames  Blanches,  to  examine  the  beautiful  needle¬ 
work  executed  by  the  sisters. 

“  AVillingly,”  replied  the  Countess, if  my  hus¬ 
band  has  no  objection.” 

The  Prince  gave  his  consent,  but  with  the  im¬ 
plied  condition  that  he  should  accompany  them. 
When  the  carriage  reached  the  convent,  another 
friend,  Mr.  Gehogan,  by  a  concerted  accident,  met 
the  party  near  the  gate.  Madam  Orlandini  and 
the  Countess  descended  lightly  from  the  carriage, 
rang  for  admittance,  and  immediately  closed  die 
heavy  door  after  them. 

Mr.  Gehegan  assisted  the  Prinee  to  descend  more 
slowly.  “  Parbleu,  Monsieur  le  Comte !  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gehegan,  “  these  nuns  show  exquisite  polite¬ 
ness,  —  they  have  closed  the  door  in  our  face.” 

“  Wait  but  a  moment,”  replied  the  Prince,  “I 
will  soon  teach  them  to  open  it” 

Slowly  mounting  the  stone  steps,  he  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door,  but  no  one  appeared.  Again 
and  again  he  beat  upon  the  door  without  obtaining 
a  reply ;  and  when  at  last  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  could  not  be  n^ere  inattention,  but  that  he  was 
refused  admittance,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  gave  way  to  violent  attacks  upon  the  door. 

The  bell  was  soon  broken  and  the  heavy  knocker 
almost  wrenched  away,  when  the  Abbess  apjieared 
at  a  small  grated  loophole,  and  in  a  calm  Voice  in¬ 
formed  the  Prince  that  the  Countess  of  Albany  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  convent,  and  was  now  under 
the  protection  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  describe  the  stupefac¬ 
tion  and  the  fury  of  Charles  Edward.  He  at  once 
addressed  menaces,  protestations,  and  complaints  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  who,  well  pleased  with  this  sum¬ 
mary  justice,  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer. 

Tlie  Countess  of  Albany,  it  will  be  readily  sup-  i 
posed,  had  not  the  intention  of  becoming  a  recluse  {  ' 
in  the  convent.  She  at  once  despatched  a  mes-  ! 
senger  to  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  supplicating 
his  protection,  and  requesting  perralssicn  to  remove 
to  Rome,  to  be  near  his  person.  The  Cardinal  re¬ 
plied  :  — 

“  My  dear  Sister, — I  cannot  express  the  afflic¬ 
tion  I  have  suffered  in  reading  your  letter.  I  have 
long  foreseen  this  event,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
steps  yon  have  taken,  approved  as  they  are  by  the 
Court  of  Tuscany,  were  actuated  by  the  best  of 
motives.  Do  not  doubt,  my  dear  sister,  my  senti¬ 
ments,  nor  that  I  deeply  deplore  your  painful  posi¬ 
tion.” 

He  then  informed  her  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Pope,  be  had  made  arrangements  for  her  re- 
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ception  at  the  convent  of  Les  Ursulines  at  Rome, 
irbere  the  queen,  his  mother,  had  long  resided.  He 
advised  great  prudence,  and  plainly  intimated  that 
she  would  do  well  never  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
her  return  to  her  husband  1  He  adds  the  edifying 
observation,  that  as  nothing  can  occur  without  the 
will  of  Providence,  it  may  be,  and  he  even  has  the 
presentiment,  that  this  sad  event  will  operate  the 
conversion  of  his  brother,  for  which  he  olfers  daily 
prayers. 

On  the  ICth  of  December,  1780,  the  Countess  re¬ 
ceived  a  br-iel'  from  the  Pope,  assuring  her  a  secure 
asylum  in  the  convent  at  Rome  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  protection,  and  she  now  prepared  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  Abbess  and  sisters  of  Les  Dames  Blanches, 
but  not  without  lively  apprehensions  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  safety. 

It  was  well  known  that  Charles  Edward  was 
hii^hly  e.xusperated,  and  that  he  had  about  him  ser¬ 
vitors  ready  ibr  any  adventure.  The  violence  of  his 
character,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  been  deeply  insulted  and  wronged,  sug¬ 
gested  fears  that  he  might  take  justice  into  his  own 
royal  hand,  endeavor  to  recover  his  fugitive  queen, 
and  thus  redeem  his  honor. 

Estr.aordinary  precautions  were  adopted,  the 
knowledge  of  which  could  but  convince  the  Prince 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
brave  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  of  the 
Pope. 

In  the  early  dusk  of  evening  a  carriage,  es¬ 
corted  by  a  guard  of  cavalry,  left  the  court-yard  of 
the  convent.  Alfieri  and  Gehegan  were  u{M>n  the 
box,  disguised  as  couriers,  armed  with  pistols,  and 
prepared  ibr  every  event  For  several  leagues  they 
occupied  their  post,  when,  having  placed  the  fair  fu¬ 
gitive  beyond  danger,  they  returned  to  Florence. 
The  journey  to  Riome  was  completed  without  ac¬ 
cident  ;  and  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  the  Countess 
was  received  by  the  Cardinal  with  every  mark  of 
affection  and  respect 

The  calm  monotony  of  a  convent,  at  first  so  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Countess,  soon  became  irksome ;  for 
it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  renouncing  the  world, 
nor  with  the  desire  to  edify  Rome  by  her  example, 
that  she  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 

She  now  longed  to  recover  the  independence 
which  she  had  willingly  alienated  for  a  time,  and  to 
be  relieved  from  a  dependence  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  Cardinal  and  of  the  Pope,  so  repugnant  to  her 
feelings. 

To  obtain  this  independence  she  appealed  to  the 
aueen  of  France,  —  to  Marie  Antoinette, — the 
•laughter  of  the  Empress,  her  early  protectress  and 
the  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had 
aided  in  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  and  who  now 
supported  her  petition  with  his  influence.  This  pe¬ 
tition  was  favorably  received,  and  a  pension  was  ac¬ 
corded  her,  —  probably  a*  portion  of  the  pension  se- 
cured  to  Charles  Edward  at  his  marriage.  The 
Countess  was  now  in  a  position  to  claim  her  eman¬ 
cipation,  as  she  termed  it,  and  soon  obtained  per- 
nussion  to  leave  the  convent. 

In  March,  1781,  she  removed  to  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  in  Rome.  The  Cardinal 
rarely  occupied  it,  for  he  preferred  passing  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  his  bishopric  of  Frascati. 

To  Alfieri,  Florence  had  now  b^ome  a  desert. 
Ijhs  studies  lost  their  attraction,  his  poetic  inspira¬ 
tions  deserted  him,  and  all  his  ardor  and  all  his 
hme  were  occupied  in  soliciting  permission  to  reside 
m  Rome.  This  was  diflicult  to  obtain,  for  the  ex¬ 


treme  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  earnest, 
but  imprudent,  opposition  to  absolutism  and  to 
time-honored  abuses,  made  him  an  unwelcome  guest 
in  the  Papal  dominions.  At  length,  however,  he  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  reside  in  the  Villa  Strozzi, 
where,  during  the  day,  he  gave  himself  exclusively 
to  study,  and  at  evening  sought  inspiration  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  Palace  Cancellaria,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Countess  of  Albany. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  Edward  had  not  been 
idle.  He  appealed  again  and  again  to  the  Pope,  to 
his  brother  the  Cardinal,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
to  public  opinion,  in  the  hope  of  inducing,  if  not  of 
forcing,  the  Countess  to  return  to  him.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  Alfieri  in  Rome  gave  point  to  his  recrimi¬ 
nations,  and  the  Papal  government  soon  requested 
Alfieri  to  leave  Rome.  The  request  was  equivalent 
to  a  command,  which  he  did  not  dare  resist. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1783),  Gustavus  HI., 
king  of  Sweden,  visited  Italy  in  strict  incognito,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Count  of  Haga,  and,  although  de¬ 
voting  himself  with  untiring  industry  to  the  study 
of  the  rich  galleries  and  innumerable  monuments 
which  everywhere  arrested  his  attention,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  interesting  himself  in  the  sad  story 
of  his  abandoned  and  neglected  royal  brother. 
He  met  Charles  Edward  at  Pisa,  and  after  a  long 
interview,  so  far  gained  his  confidence  as  to  induce 
him  to  relinquish  fur  a  time  his  now  hopeless  claims 
for -recognition,  which  formed  the  great  barrier  be¬ 
tween  him  anil  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  who 
were  unwilling  to  oflend  England  by  grantmg  pro¬ 
tection  and  hospitality  to  the  Pretender. 

He  then  endeavored  to  ameliorate  the  financial 
position  of  the  Prince,  whose  heavy  debts  had  slow¬ 
ly  accumulated.  He  made  earnest  representations 
to  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  easily  induced  to  aid 
Charles  Edward  by  advances  upon  the  pension  se¬ 
cured  to  him.  The  more  diflicult  task  of  effecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  Countess  of  Albany  remained. 

When  the  king  of  Sweden  reached  Rome,  he 
soon  learned  from  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York  and 
from  the  Countess  that  a  reconciliation  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Disabused  of  many  of  his  generous  illusions, 
and  informed  of  many  incidents  which  he  had  not 
surmised,  be  now  frankly  advised  Charles  Edward 
to  consent  to  a  legal  separation. 

The  Prince  replied  by  placing  the  decision,  with¬ 
out  reservation,  in  the  hands  of  his  royal  friend. 

The  conditions  of  separation  were  soon  concluded. 
The  Countess,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  payment 
of  60,000  livres,  guaranteed  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  consented  to  relinquish  the  rights  and  advan¬ 
tages  secured  to  her  by  the  marriage  contract. 
Charles  Edward  then  signed  and  published  the 
following  declaration :  — 

“  We,  Charles,  legitimate  king  of  Great  Britain,  • 
upon  the  representations  made  to  us  by’  Louise 
Caroline  Maximillane  Emanuel,  Princess  of  Stolr 
berg,  that  ibr  many  reasons  she  desires  to  live 
removed  and  separate  from  our  person ;  which  ' 
circumstances  and  our  common  misfortunes  render  i 
necessary  and  useful  for  both ;  and  considering  all  ! 
the  reasons  she  bM  given,  we  declare,  by  the  pres¬ 
ent,  that  we  give  our  free  and  voluntary  consent 
to  this  separation  ;  and  we  give  her  our  permissioa 
to  reside  for  tijp  future  in  Rome,  or  in  smy  other  city 
which  she  may  judge  proper,  such  being  our  good 
pleasure. 

“  Signed  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  arms, 
in  our  palace  in  Florence,  the  3d  April,  1784. 

“  Chakles  Rex.” 
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Thus  ended  this  imhappy  marriage,  which  so 
miserably  failed  in  its  political  results,  but  which 
did  not  fail  to  insure  great  unhappiness  and  humilia¬ 
tion  to  the  parties  who  contracted  it. 

In  his  isolation  and  loneliness,  the  thoughts  of 
Charles  Edward  often  recurred  to  his  daughter, 
from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated.  Charlotte 
Stuart,  now  31  years  of  age,  had  long  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Abl^y  of  Notre  Dame  de  ^leaux ;  but 
as  she  had  not  taken  the  vows,  she  was  still  at 
liberty  to  return  to  the  world.  The  religious  edu¬ 
cation  she  had  received,  acting  upon  an  affectionate 
but  firm  character,  rendered  tne  sense  of  filial  duty 
imperative,  and  induced  her  to  accede  at  once  to 
her  father’s  request  to  join  him.  But  before  placing 
herself  at  the  head  of  his  household,  it  became  in¬ 
dispensable  to  define  strictly  her  social  position. 
To  effect  this,  Charles  Edward,  in  a  legal  act,  rec¬ 
ognized  her  as  his  legitimate  daughter,  under  the 
title  of  Duchess  of  Albany;  and  to  secure  the 
validity  of  this  act,  he  caused  it,  with  the  consent  of 
Louis  XVL,  to  be  enregistered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  Neither  the  king  nor  the  Parliament  could 
acknowledge  his  royal  title,  and  in  consequence 
this  act  was  signed,  “  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of 
James  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain.” 

These  formalities  accomplished,  the  young 
Duchess  of  Albany  at  once  yielded  to  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  her  father,  and  joined  him  in  Flor¬ 
ence  early  in  October,  where  she  was  received  with 
great  joy  and  tenderness. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  palace  at  Florence  had 
been  fully  repaired  and  refurnished,  to  be  made 
worthy  to  receive  its  new  mistress ;  and,  what  was 
of  far  greater  importance,  Charles  Edward  himself 
seemed  determined  to  cast  off  his  unfortunate  habits 
of  life.  Increasing  infirmities  and  debilitated  health 
may  have  had  their  influence,  but  soon  the  presence 
of  his  daughter,  her  natural  dignity,  her  discretion, 
and  her  aifection,  exerted  an  irresistible  influence 
to  confirm  the  reformation  of  her  father’s  life,  —  a 
saintly  ta.«k,  which  she  pursued  with  gentle  but  un¬ 
tiring  persistency. 

In  this  task  she  was  aided  by  the  many  friends 
who  soon  gathered  around  her,  attracted  by  her 
amiable  character  and  unassuming  devotion.  The 
palace,  no  longer  desolate  and  tbrsaken,  put  on  once 
more  the  appearance  of  life  and  animation.  Fdtes 
and  entertainments,  at  w^ich  she  presided  with 
grace  and  dignity,  enlivened  a  residence  which  had 
long  been  sombre  and  joyless,  and  drew  around 
Charles  Edward  a  society  which  had  long  since 
abandoned  him. 

To  renew  relations  with  the  Court  of  Tuscany 
was,  of  course,  impossible;  but  the  Grand  Duke 
fully  recognized  the  merit  of  the  Duchess  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  her  happy  influence  upon  her  father,  and 
members  of  other  royal  families  did  not  withhold 
their  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  of  Naples  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Louise 
sought  her  friendship ;  and  even  the  Cardinal  Duke 
of  York,  who,  for  a  time  refused  to  answer  her  let¬ 
ters  or  even  to  open  them,  at  length  consented  to 
an  interview.  A  miserable  question  of  money,  of 
which  Charles  Edward  was  so  •careless,  had  es¬ 
tranged  the  brothers ;  but  at  this  interview  the 
young  Duchess  prepaid  a  rcconciliatipn,  which  was 
soon  after  commeted. 

The  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  notwithstanding  his  slight 
esteem  for  Charles  Edward,  addressed  him  friendly 
and  consoling  letters,  which,  by  apparently  rein¬ 
stating  the  honor  of  his  name,  renewed  his  self¬ 


respect,  and  were  to  him  a  source  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

But  this  unhappy  Prince  now  suffered  cruelly  for 
the  excesses  to  which  he  had  abandoned  himself  It 
was  too  late  to  recall  the  strength  he  had  wasted, 
and  his  health  gradually  but  rapidly  failed  him.  He’ 
would  lie  for  hours  without  apparent  life  or  sensa¬ 
tion,  his  intelligence  veiled  by  a  stupor,  from  which 
it  was  difficult  to  arouse  him. 

The  milder  climate  of  Rome  was  considered  ne¬ 
cessary  to  him,  but  it  required  extreme  care  and 
endless  precautions  to  convey  him  there,  as  it  were, 
step  by  step. 

Charles  Edward  had  now  returned  once  more  to 
the  palace  where  he  was  born,  and  was  again  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  early  associations  of  youth.  For 
a  time  he  appeared  to  revive  ;  but  it  ivas  a  passing 
gleam  of  brightness,  and  the  dark  clond  soon  gath¬ 
ered  again. 

“  He  ordinarily  reposes  at  length  upon  a  sofa,” 
writes  a  friend,  “  at  times  sleeping,  but  generally, 
with  fixed  and  vacant  eyes,  seems  unconscious  of 
everything  about  him.”  The  writer  adds:  “The 
affectionate  solicitude  and  care  which  surround 
him,  and  the  order  and  propriety'  of  his  household, 
give  evidence  of  a  serene  and  benevolent  influence, 
to  which  this  unfortunate  prince  had  been  so  lunir 
unaccustomed.”  This  stupor,  this  vacuity  of  miniT, 
gave  place  at  times  to  a  delicate  and  ardent  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  then  his  thoughts  always  turned  to  his 
beloved  Scotland  and  to  his  brave  Highlanders. 

Another  friend  relates  his  last  conversation  with 
Charles  Edward.  “  I  referred  to  the  events  of 
1 745,  and  the  recollection  seemed  at  first  a  painful 
reminiscence,  but  when  this  reserve  had  passed 
away,  he  seemed  animated  with  renewed  life  and 
strength,  and,  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  commenced 
the  recital  of  his  combats,  his  victorie.s,  his  defeat, 
and  his  wanderings  amid  a  thousand  dangers.  He 
spoke  of  his  many  warm  friends,  of  his  devoted 
Highl.anders,  and  alas !  of  the  awful  fate  of  so 
many  of  his  faithful  adherents.  At  this  moment, 
the  impressions  of  forty  years  ago,  the  remembr.ance 
of  the  devotion  and  the  sufferings  of  his  friends, 
returned  with  such  overwhelming  force,  that  his 
strength  abandoned  him,  and  the  words  still  lin¬ 
gered  on  his  Kps  as  he  fell  back  in  complete  insen¬ 
sibility.” 

Ujwn  another  occasion,  when  a  son  of  the  Count 
of  Vaudreuil,  who  arrested  him  at  the  opera  in 
Pari.s,  was  presented  to  him,  his  name  and  his  fea¬ 
tures  recalled  so  vividly  that  painful  moment  of 
humiliation,  when  all  his  hopes  were  crushed,  that 
his  emotion  completely  overc.ame  him,  and  caused  a 
long  illness. 

Surely  these  emotions  were  not  those  of  a  vulgar 
personage,  hopelessly  given  over  to  intemperance, 
nor  of  a  hero  iiTctrievably  changed  into  a  mounte¬ 
bank  !  Were  they-  not  rather  the  emotions  of  one 
anxious  to  recover  dignitjf  and  manliness,  wliose 
chivalric  heart  still  beat  high,  still  suffered  for  the 
past,  and  still  hoped  for  the  future  ?  To  that  hope 
he  still  clung ;  fbr  to  the  last  a  strong  coffer,  cont.ain- 
ing  a  considerable  sum,  was  always  jflaced  under  his 
bed,  to  be  used,  he  would  say,  “  when  I  return  to 
Scotland  ”1  Is  it  not  a  touching  trait  of  character, 
that  he  thus  so  vividly  realized  that,  in  one  iieriod 
of  his  life,  he  had  acted  a  part  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  his  royal  race,  and  now,  wishing  to  erase 
forever  a  degrading  interval,  ho  once  more  rec^led 
and  cherished  the  high  hopes  of  that  heroic  pt'riod  ? 
But  the  awful  fiat  had  gone  forth,  —  it  was  too  late. 
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Too  late  in  everjr  sense,  for  a  slight  attack  of  apo¬ 
plexy  gave  warning  of  the  end.  Increasing  weak¬ 
ness  and  renewed  attacks  occurred  during  three 
weeks,  when,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1788,  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  daughter. 

His  remains  lay  in  state  several  days.  The  in¬ 
signia  of  royalty,  the  sceptre,  the  crown,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  garter,  were  placed  upon  the 
coffin.  The  lid  bore  the  simple  inscription,  — 

Carolus  III., 

Magna  Britannia  Rex. 

His  brother  caused  a  funeral  service  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  regal  pomp,  and  then  announced  to  the 
world  by  proclamation,  that  a  Prince  of  the  Church, 
the  Cawinal  Bishop  of  Frascati,  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  England,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IX. 
He  enjoyed  the  -hollow  royalty  until  his  death,  in  the 
year  1807,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  became  extinct. 

The  devoted  daughter,,  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
who  had  so  faithfully  fulfilled  her  mission,  and  had 
received  a  noble  reward,  was  not  long  separated 
from  her  father.  She  died  at  Rome  the  following 
year,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1789. 

The  death  of  Charles  Edward  gave  complfete 
liberty  to  the  Countess  Louise,  of  Albany,  to  con¬ 
tract  the  long-desired  union  with  Alfieri.  She  was 
in  Paris  when  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  prince 
reached  her,  and,  although  prepared  for  the  event, 
she  received  it  with  extraordinary  emotion.  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  the  hist  years  of  the  life  of 
Charles  Edward  had  been  to  her  a  poignant  and 
humiliating  reproach,  for  the  reflection  could  but 
arise  that  an  illegitimate  daughter  had  performed 
with  tender  and  generous  devotion  tlie  duties  of  the 
legitimate  wife,  had  awakened  and  confirmed  the 
nobler  qualities  of  Charles  Edward,  and  then  had 
closed  his  eyes  in  peace. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  minutely  the  long 
career  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  which,  indeed, 
offers  few  events  of  interest. 

The  violence  of  the  revolution  in  France  forced 
Alfieri  and  herself  to  leave  Paris.  She  visited 
England,  and  was  even  presented  at  court,  thus  of¬ 
fering  the  curious  spectacle  of  two  queens  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  presence !  Upon  her  return  to  Florence 
she  did  not  take  the  name  of  Alfieri,  but  continued 
to  claim  the  title  and  the  honors  of  a  queen,  al¬ 
though  addressed  as  Countess  of  Albany.  The  re¬ 
nown  of  Alfieri  and  her  own  intellectual  superiority 
attracted  to  her  court  all  the  distinguished  person¬ 
ages  of  the  literary  and  the  artistic  world ;  and 
among  others  Fran<,!ois  Xavier  Fabre,  a  somewhat 
distinguished  painter  of  Montpellier. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alfieri  in  180.8,  the  Countess 
readdy  transferred  her  affections  to  Fabre,  and  after 
a  few  months’  interval,  although  51  years  old,  she 
contracted  with  liim  a  third  union. 

A  few  years  later  (1809^  the  Countess  incurred 
the  suspicions  of  the  Imperial  Police,  and  Napoleon 
ordered  her  to  remove  to  Paris  before  the  autumn. 
She  left  Florence  in  September,  accompanied  by 
Fabre.  Uiion  her  arrival  in  Paris  she  was  cour¬ 
teously  received  by  the  Emperor,  who,  with  im¬ 
perious  irony,  remarked  to  her,  —  “I  am  well  aware 
of  your  influence  in  Florence,  and  I  know  also  that 
you  exert  it  in  opposition  to  my  policy.  You  are 
an  obstacle  to  my  projects  of  a  msion  of  Tuscany 
with  France.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  called 
you  to  Paris,  where  you  •will  have  ample  leisure  to 
satisfy  your  taste  for  the  fine  arts.” 


It  will  be  readily  surmised  that  the  rioh  museums 
of  Paris,  now  become  in  reality  her  prison,  excited 
much  less  interest  and  enthusiasm  now,  than  at  her 
former  visit  to  Paris  with  Alfieri. 

The  Countess  of  Albany  remained  in  Paris  a 
year,  and  then  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Florence,  where  she  resided  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  29th  of  January,  1824. 
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It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since,  after  spending 
my  Christmas  holidays  with  the  old  folks  down  in 
Northshire,  I  found  myself  one  fine  morning  in  ear¬ 
ly  January  at  our  nearest  railway  station,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  train  that  was  to  bear  me  back  to 
London  and  business.  Soon  it  came  in  sight,  and 
the  cheery  face  of  our  old  servant  Bob,  transformed 
through  the  influence  of  my  father  (who  was  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  line)  into  chief  guard,  was  thrust 
out  of  the  window  of  the  break  carriage,  giving  me 
an  assurance  of  having  a  pleasant  companion  during 
my  journey  to  town.  The  train  became  “  express  ” 
after  p.assing  our  station,  so  nothing  occurred  to  dis¬ 
turb  Bob  and  myself,  as  we  sat  in  his  box  smoking, 
until  the  whistle  called  my  companion  to  his  bre^ 
as  we  neared  Kirton  Bridge,  some  thirty  miles  on 
the  ro.td.  Here  two  ladies  were  waiting  our  ar¬ 
rival.  The  younger,  a  lively  girl  of  seventeen,  was, 
with  many  cautions  and  solemn  injunctions  on  the 
part  of  her  elderly  companion,  consigned  to  Bob’s 
special  care  and  keeping  for  delivery  in  due  course 
to  whomsoever  might  be  in  waiting  to  receive  her 
at  Hexton,  a  station  twenty  miles  nearer  London. 
Bob  was  well  known  on  the  line  as  a  steady,  civil  fel¬ 
low,  to  whom  damageable  articles,  whether  in  brown 
paper  or  petticoats,  might  be  safely  intrusted  ;  and 
the  half-crown  slipped  into  his  all-unconscious  palm, 
noticed  by  no  one  but  myself  and  the  hungry,  jeal¬ 
ous-eyed  porter,  who  had  hoped  for,  but  did  not  re¬ 
ceive,  a  “  tip  ”  for  his  a.ssistance,  would  not  be  lost 
on  an  old  serving-man  if  his  fidelity  ever  came  to  be 
put  to  the  test.  Up  to  this  moment  the  sky  had 
been  clear,  the  air  crisp  and  invigorating,  and  noth¬ 
ing  had  indicated  any  untoward  incident  on  our 
southward  course,  though  it  puzzled  Bob  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  London  down 
train,  that  should  have  pa.ssed  us  soon  after  we  had 
quitted  Kirton  Bridge.  Looking  out  to  discover 
any  signs  of  its  approach.  Bob  drew  his  head  in 
again  with  “  Change  in  the  weather.  Master  Arthur 
(he  had  always  called  me  Master  Arthur,  and  would 
now,  poor  fellow,  I  suppose,  if  he  could  call  me  any¬ 
thing).  Snow  yonder,  sir,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
hills  in  a  westerly  direction,  that  were  already  being 
rapidly  hid  from  us  by  the  coming  storm.  Hardly 
had  he  spoken  when  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
driving  clouds,  and  first  slowly,  then  faster  and 
faster,  the  snow  was  upon  us  in  right  earnest. 
“  Reminds  me.  Bob,  of  old  school  days,”  I  _  said, 
looking  out  at  the  wintry  sight,  “  when  the  mail  was 
snowed  up,  and  we  got  an  extra  fortnight  at  home 
in  consequence.”  “  Ah,  Master  Arthur,  there ’s  no 
extra  holidays  for  snow  now,”  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  as  though  he  suspected  me  of  wishing  that 
trains  were  as  amenable  to  weather  as  stage¬ 
coaches.  “  Slow  pace  this,”  he  added,  rising  and 
looking  out ;  “  not  short  of  water,  surely  ?  Wliy,  I 
declare.  Master  Arthur,  ’<  is  the  stww  after  all,  my 
late  saying  notwithstanding.  I ’m  blessed  if  it  ain’t 
thick,  and  drifting,  too,  across  this  open  to  the  west¬ 
ward  as  though  ’t  would  bury  you  and  me,  and 
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train  and  all,  before  we  reach  Borton,  let  alone 
Hexton,  where  we  stop  in  good-rights,  Master  Ar¬ 
thur.”  It  was  evident  that  the  snow  had  com¬ 
menced  fiUling  in  these  regions  long  before  we  had 
encountered  it;  here  it  was,  indeed,  falling  and 
drifting  with  pitiless  severitj',  and  though  our  en¬ 
gine  puffed  and  panted  and  labor^^d,  our  progress  be¬ 
came  slower  and  slower  until,  just  within  sight  of  the 
little  shanty  dignified  wjth  the  title  of  Borton  Sta¬ 
tion,  we  finally  stuck  fast.  The  second-class  j)assen- 
gers  —  the  young  Indy  I  have  mentioned  was  the 
only  occupant  of  the  first-class  carriages  —  became 
both  alarmed  and  impatient.  Bob,  the  second 
guard,  myself,  and  the  engine-men  were  assailed  on 
all  hands  with  in(iuiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  stop¬ 
page  and  the  probability  of  overcoming  it,  the  uj)- 
roar  ending  at  last  in  the  whole  of  the  company 
quitting  the  train  and  making  pell-mell  for  shelter 
into  the  little  sUtion. 

“  Had  n’t  we  better  look  after  the  young  lady. 
Bob,  before  she ’s  quite  buried  ?  ”  I  said,  as  my 
friend  rejoined  me  alter  assuring  the  excited  crowd 
at  the  station  that  somehow  from  somewhere  a  myth¬ 
ical  “  pilot  ”  would  come  to  their  rescue,  and  that 
they  would  escape  with  a  few  hours’  detention  at  the 
most.  I 

Bob  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  though  a  sud¬ 
den  sense  of  care  and  responsibility  had  perplexed 
him,  and  then  we  two  commenced  wading  through 
the  rapidly  deepening  snow  to  the  train  again. 
When  we  reached  the  compartment  in  which  Bob’s 
fair  charge  was  seated,  we  found  her  looking  a  little 
anxiously  perhaps  out  of  the  window,  but  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  ntal  state  of  affairs.  Being  alone, 
she  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  panic  that  had 
seized  the  other  passengers.  “  Snowed  up,  miss ; 
sorry  to  say  can’t  go  no  further,  miss,”  said  Bob,  as 
he  opened  the  door.  Tlie  young  girl  started  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  hardly  to  realize  the  condition 
of  matters,  whilst  she  waited  for  further  instructions 
from  the  guard.  Bob  hesitated  what  to  suggest,  and, 
as  if  to  gain  time,  introduced  me  as  I  stood  rapidly 
taming  into  a  snow-man  on  the  line.  “  Master  Ar¬ 
thur,  miss;  old  master’s  son,  miss,”  said  Bob,  and 
the  young  lady  bowed  graciously,  whilst  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  look  gentlemanly  and  dignified,  and  failed 
utterly.  I  saw,  however,  that  our  young  friend 
could  discern  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  situation 
as  well  as  its  gravity,  as  with  a  pleasant  laugh  she 
inmiired,  “  Wdl,  guard,  what  am  I  to  do,  then!?” 
ad^  ssing  us  both  at  once  by  her  look,  as  though 
in  many  counsellors  she  might  find  safety. 

“  Suppose  we  were  to  carry  you,  miss,  —  this  wise,” 
said  Bob,  taking  a  cushion  ofiT  the  seat  and  placing 
his  arms  crossways,  while  he  made  a  feint  ot  clasp¬ 
ing  mine  in  like  fashion.  The  improvised  chair  was 
soon  adjusted,  the  young  lady  seated  between  us, 
and,  as  well  protected  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
was  duly  conveyed  to  the  station.  The  sight  that 
there  presented  itself,  however,  was  altogether  the 
reverse  of  reassuring,  and  I  saw  the  young  girl 
shrink  bztek  as  she  was  suddenly  introduced  into 
the  strange  company.  The  station  itself  was  a 
mere  hut,  where  but  one  train  each  way  stopped 
daily  to  accommodate  any  chance  passenger  to  and 
irom  the  scattered  hamlets  that  surrounded  it.  The 
only  other  buildings  in  sight  were  a  couple  of  single- 
roomed  cottages  of  the  poorest  class,  —  the  one  in¬ 
habited  by  the  railway  porter  who  had  charge  of 
the  station,  and  his  wife ;  the  other  by  a  laborer’s 
family.  Already  some  attempts  to  ameliorate  the 
hardships  of  their  lot  had  been  made  by  the  snow¬ 


bound  passengers.  A  store  of  firewood  had  been 
ransacked,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  its  owner, 
a  bonfire  had  been  lighted  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  station,  round  which  a  group  of  male  pas¬ 
senger  stood,  essaying  to  warm  their  frost-bitten 
c.xtremities ;  while  as  many  as  could  had  crammed 
themselves  into  the  cottages,  and  stood  drinking,  at 
prices  worthy  of  a  Swindon  restaurateur,  a  dirty- 
colored  liquid  that  passed  for  tea,  of  which  several 
quarts  had  been  brewed  from  the  moilest  store  of 
groceries  laid  in  by  the  vendors.  In  the  station 
were  seated  the  more  provident  of  the  company, 
imbibing  strong  spirits  from  physic  bottles,  dissect¬ 
ing  and  devouring  pork-pics,  —  the  fumes  of  tobac¬ 
co  everywhere  mingling  with  their  indigestible  diet 
For  the  most  part  they  were  decent  sort  of  folk 
enough,  but  disposed  —  as  the  manner  is — some¬ 
what  too  readily  to  disreg.ard  conventionalities 
when  placed  in  novel  and  exceptional  situations. 
'Fo  rough  it  for  a  night  would  to  one’s  self  be  but  a 
small  matter;  but  to  see. a  well-born,  delicate  girl 
subjected  to  its  annoyances  and  inconveniences, 
aggravated  as  they  were  by  the  too  liberal  pota¬ 
tions  of  one  or  two  of  the  passengers,  was  quite  an¬ 
other  alTair. 

“  You  were  going  to  Ilexton,  miss,  I  think,”  stud 
the  guanl,  civilly  touching  his  cap. 

The  young  lady  was  going  to  Ilexton.  Her 
mamma  lived  at  Borton  Green,  six  miles  from  Hex- 
ton  by  the  turnpike-road,  but  not  more  than  half 
that  distance  from  Borton  station ;  the  pony  chaise 
was  to  meet  her  at  Ilexton,  as  the  exj)re.‘s  stopped 
there.  Was  it  likely  the  “  pilot  ”  she  had  heard 
the  jiassengers  speaking  about  would  soon  arrive  to 
take  them  forward  'i  1  signalled  to  Bob  to  tell  her 
the  real  truth,  feeling  ashamed  to  play  false  with 
the  innocent,  guileless  young  creature;  so  Bob, 
withdrawing  her  to  a  short  distance,  told  her  that 
no  effective  aid  could  come  for  many  hours,  and 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  remain  all  night 
in  our  present  comfortless  location. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  look  of  determination 
that  came  over  her  face  as  she  said : Mamma  el¬ 
ects  me;  mamma  will  be  unhappy;  I  must  go  to 
er.”  Bob  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  but  neither 
face  indicated  a  reasonable  method  by  which  the 
feat  of  walking  three  miles  through  such  a  storm 
was  to  be  performed  by  so  young  and  tender  a  pe¬ 
destrian. 

“  I  can  walk,”  she  said ;  “  the  lane  is  sheltered ; 
I  know  the  road  well.”  “Can  you  not  go  with 
me  ‘f  ”  she  said  to  Bob,  appealingly.  “  Mamma  will 
pay  you  handsomely  lor  your  trouble.”  But  Bob, 
true  to  his  post,  shook  his  head  with,  “  Can’t  leave 
train  and  passengers,  miss ;  not  for  no  money  nor 
any  other  consideration  either,  miss,”  he  added,  with 
a  not  ungraceful  salute,  as  if  to  imply  a  gallant  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  her  irrespeetive  of  the  promised  re¬ 
ward.  I  had  felt  some  hesitation  in  offering  myself 
as  her  escort,  for  I  feared  to  alarm  the  young  girl 
by  a  too  ready  proffer  of  attention  on  the  part  of  so 
hap-hazard  an  acquaintance.  When  at  last  I  placed 
my  humble  services  at  her  disposal,  I  saw  her  take 
a  quiet  survey  of  my  face  through  her  veil,  as  if  to 
resid  my  character  with  her  shrewd  womanly  glance. 
Then  turning  to  Bob,  whose  official  position  gave 
him  a  great  advantage  over  me :  “  You  said  you 
knew  tnis  gentleman,  I  think,  guard,”  she  siiid; 
“  may  I  trust  myself  to  his  care  ?  ”  “  Lor’  bless 
you,  miss,”  said  Bob,  as  though  the  question  was 
almost  an  insult,  “  know  him  ?  know  Master  Ar¬ 
thur  ?  Ay,  from  his  cradle,  miss ;  and  if  /  may 
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gay  it,”  ho  added,  “  without  offence,  we ’ve  been 
friends  all  our  lives,  —  leastwise,  his  life,  —  for  that 
matter,  miss ;  and  if  you  trust  Master  Arthur,  you 
trust  Bob  Martin  ;  apd  if  you  trust  Bob  Martin,  you 
trusts  Master  Arthur’s  father,  the  very  best  master 
ever  servant  had  in  all  Northshire ;  by  whose  favor, 
in  the  manner  of  speaking,  said  Bob  holds  his  pres¬ 
ent  responsible  situation,  miss.”  This  long  speech 
leemed  to  satisfy,  as  it  certainly  somewhat  amazed, 
the  young  lady ;  so,  trusting  in  the  good  faith  of 
guard,  p:i8scnger,  and  passenger’s  father,  thus  incor¬ 
porated  in  my  person,  she  b^an  to  prepare  herself 
^  the  walk,  and  we  started  just  as  the  dull  light  of 
a  winter’s  ailernoon  was  being  extinguished  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Here  and  there  I  saw  the  snow  had  been  de¬ 
posited  in  huge  drifts,  and  in  one  or  two  places  it 
was  all  but  impassable,  so  I  began  to  fear,  as  the 
wind  rose  and  the  snowflakes  fell  again,  that,  whilst 
our  retreat  might  be  cut  off  by  one  drift,  our  ad¬ 
vance  might  be  stopped  by  another,  —  the  lane  thus 
forming  a  treacherous  cul-de-sac  into  which  we  were 
to  be  lured  to  destruction.  was  grieved  to  alarm 
my  companion,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  point  out 
the  possible  danger  of  the  road. 

Resting  for  a  moment  in  a  sheltered  spot,  we  held 
a  council  of  war.  We  would  make  one  more  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  the  lane,  but  if  that  were  no  longer 
safe,  we  must  scale  the  bank  and  seek  the  church- 
path  that  ran  across  the  fields  nearly^  parallel  with 
it.  It  would  be  fearfully  rough  travelling  upon  those 
open  fields,  but  as  a  sailor  woui '  far  rather  encoun¬ 
ter  the  tempest  out  at  sea  than  iijion  a  lee  shore,  so 
it  would  be  wiser  for  us  to  be  buffeted  and  beaten 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  buried  alive.  Our 
resolution  had  soon  to  be  acted  on.  Just  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  one  huge  drift,  and  were  seeking  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  it,  the  snow  seemed  to  come  down 
faster  than  ever,  and  a  blast  of  wind  catching  a 
heap  that  had  been  hitherto  stayed  by  some  shrubs, 
hurled  it  into  the  lane.  Seizing  my  companion’s 
am,  I  fairly  dragged  her  up  the  sloping  bank,  and 
pressed  on,  knee-deep  in  snow,  in  the  direction  of 
the  path.  We  fortunately  found  it,  ahd  as  it  ran 
well  above  the  level  of  the  field,  the  snow  had  left  it 
partially  clear,  so  that  our  walking  was  less  difficult 
than  we  had  expected.  But,  as  if  to  prevent  our 
gaining  any  advantage  from  this  cause,  the  wind 
and  snow  assailed  us  with  redoubled  fury.  More 
than  once  did  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  my  frail 
companion  holding  out  against  it.  Our  whole 
strength  could  hai^ly  prevent  us  being  driven  off 
the  narrow  causeway,  while  now  and  then  a  fiercer 
whirl  wouhl  fairly  spin  us  Bound,  and  all  but  carry 
us  off  our  feet.  Way  of  escape  there  was  none,  no 
shelter  nearer  than  our  destination,  no  choice  but 
to  battle  it  out  with  the  blinding  snow  and  furious 
wind,  or  sink  down  and  perish  miserably.  But  it 
was  a  brave  girl  who  tlung  to  my  arm,  and  for 
two  mortal  hours  struggled  so  steadfastly ;  not  a 
demonstrative,  gushing  maiden,  made  all  for  flow¬ 
ers  and  sunshine  ;  not  one,  perhaps,  who  would 
attract  notice  in  the  crowded  ball-room  and  be 
specially  noticed  for  her  beauty  or  her  bearing,  but 
one  that  would  trudge  miles  to  succor  a  sick  child, 
or  it  might  be,  one  day,  watch  with  peaceful  suffer¬ 
ing  patience  by  a  husband’s  couch  of  agony.  I  was 
well  pleased,  even  amidst  the  real  dangers  of  our 
position,  that  Bob’s  sense  of  duty  had  kept  him  by 
the  train.  “  This  Is  the  ‘  lone  elm,’  ”  she  said,  at 
last,  as  we  passed  a  solitary  tree ;  “  ’T  is  not  far 
now,  and  then  —  ”  but  her  voice  was  drowned 
by  a  hurricane  that  burst  upon  us,  and  for  some 


momenta  we  had  to  cling  together  without  advan¬ 
cing  a  step.  The  “lone  elm”  swayed  to  and  fro 
fearfully,  now  bending  almost  to  the  earth,  now  ris¬ 
ing  like  a  struggling  giant  wrestling  with  the  blast. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  fearful  crash,  and  a  huge 
limb,  tom  from  the  trank,  fell  not  a  dozen  yards 
behind  us.  I  instinctively  caught  my  companion  in 
my  .arms,  and  then,  plunging  forward,  almost  ran 
till  the  wind  caught  us  again  and  whirled  us  about 
at  its  pleasure.  Suddenly,  however,  a  light  glim¬ 
mered  from  a  window  at  a  little  distance.  “  O,  see 
the  light !  ’t  is  home  !  home  !  ”  my  companion  cried. 
The  sight  gave  us  fresh  courage,  we  gained  the 
gate,  dashed  up  the  drive,  without  ceremony  or 
warning  opened  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  hall. 

From  a  parlor  came  sounds  of  pleasant  voices, 
and  odors  of  viands  hot  and  cheering  to  the  storm- 
beaten  travellers.  My  companion  crossed  the  hall 
rapidly,  and  in  a  moment,  all  snow-clad  as  she  was, 
was  clasped  in  her  mother’s  arms.  Two  boys  home 
from  school  apparently,  and  two  girls  younger  than 
their  sister,  came  forward  to  join  in  greeting 
“  Polly,”  for  that  was  the  name  by  which  one  and 
all  welcomed  her.  For  a  few  moments  the  delight 
of  seeing  her  safe  amongst  them  again  —  and  their 
surprise,  too,  for  through  some  misunderstanding  she 
was  not  expected  till  the  morrow  —  prevented  any 
reference  to  the  means  by  which  her  arrival  had 
been  accomplished,  or  the  nature  of  her  escort 
The  first  greeting  over,  Polly  remtmbered  her  guide, 
and  motioning  towards  the  door,  discovered  me  to 
the  assembled  group  standing  awaiting  their  recog¬ 
nition. 

I  saw  that  the  lady  of  the  house  was  at  once  sui^ 
prised  and  not  a  little  tickled  at  my  appearance. 
As  she  bowe<l  on  Polly’s  introduction,  I  would  fain 
have  responded,  but  as  I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  hat. 
It  clutched  a  band  of  snow,  even  now  thawing  un¬ 
der  the  Influence  of  a  warmer  temperature,  and  I 
dreaded  lest  I  should,  by  departing  one  degree  fioim 
the  perpendicular,  deposit  a  portion  of  it  on  the 
handsome  carpet.  From  Polly’s  appearance,  I  knew 
my  own  must  be  remarkable  enough,  and  1  saw  that 
the  good  manners  of  the  whole  party  were  sorely 
tested  by  the  strange  figure  I  cut  and  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  my  position. 

“  Pray  enter,”  the  lady  said,  at  the  same  time  her¬ 
self  stepping  forward  to  relieve  me  of  my  snow- 
weighted  hat,  and  directing  her  eldest  son  to  deposit 
my  cape  in  the  hall.  Meantime  Miss  Polly  was  sent 
off  with  her  sisters  to  change  her  wet  garments,  and, 
as  if  to  put  me  at  ease,  the  lady  proceeded  to  e.xam- 
ine  me  as  to  our  adventure.  When,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  I  told  her  of  what  had  befallen  her  child,  I 
saw  how  hardly  she  restrained  her  emotion.  Then 
Polly  came  in  to  be  embraced  once  more,  and,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  fall  to 
work  with  most  unromantic  appetite  on  the  hot 
c.akes  and  attendant  luxuries  needed  to  restore  ani¬ 
mal  vigor  to  our  e.xhausted  systems.  So  long  as  I 
bid  fair  to  be  but  a  passing  guest,  the  good  lady 
troubled  little  about  my  belongings,  but  when  the 
snow  beating  against  the  windows  told  that  it  was 
likely  to  render  my  early  departure,  however  desir¬ 
able,  an  impossibility,  the  careful  mother  began  skil¬ 
fully  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  stranger 
thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  her  hospitality  for  an 
Indefinite  period.  It  was  not  long  before  she  had  a 
fair  knowledge  of  my  family  connections,  business, 
and  general  mode  of  life ;  and  then,  apparently  sa^ 
isfied,  she  began  to  talk  on  indifferent  subjects  until 
bedtime.  With  many  sage  reflections  on  the  coune 
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of  the  day’s  events,  some  kindly  thoughts  of  poor 
Bob  passing  the  night  in  chai^  of  his  train  and  its 
troublesome  company,  and  some  by  no  means  un¬ 
kindly  ones  of  the  bright-eved,  brave-hearted  cause 
of  my  detention  at  Borton  Green,  I  fell  asleep,  to  be 
awakened  at  intervals  \>y  the  fearful  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  beating  of  the  still  falling  snow. 

All  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  the 
roads  were  impassable,  and  Borton  Green  was  no 
nearer  to  Hexton,  for  any  useful  purpose,  than  it 
would  have  been  if  at  the  antipodes.  Meantime  I 
did  my  best  to  be  agreeable.  The  boys,  confined 
to  the  house,  were  delighted  to  have  an  older  boy 
than  themselves  to  share  in  such  amusements  as 
could  be  enjoyed  in-<loors,  whilst  Polly,  with  frank 
simplicity,  iidmitted  the  pleasure  she  ielt  at  return¬ 
ing  the  obligation  my  services  had,  as  she  said,  im¬ 
posed  upon  her.  At  length,  however,  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood,  being  seriously  inconvenienced 
for  want  of  communication  with  their  market  town, 
set  their  laborers  to  work  to  clear  the  Hexton  ro.ad, 
by  which  means  my  captivity  was  terminated,  and  I 
was  able  to  depart.  As  I  looked  back  on  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days,  and  reflected  on  the  strange 
chance  that  had  thus  introduced  me  s«  unexpect¬ 
edly  to  new  emd  pleasant  associations,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  it  w.os  all  to  end  here. 
Was  I  to  go  away  and  be  forgotten  by  Polly,  and 
her  mother,  and  the  boys,  and  the  cheerful  group 
with  whose  pursuits  and  home-life  I  had  been  so 
closely,  though  briefly  identified  ?  Of  this,  at  least, 
I  was  sure,  that  my  discreet  hostess  would  cry  quits 
when  I  was  once  fairly  under  weigh  again,  and  that 
I  need  look  for  no  renewal  of  our  friendship  on  her 
invitation.  But  it  seemed  that  to  her  good  nature 
the  debt  for  serviees  rendered  was  not  yet  fully  paid. 
My  sister  must  aceept  vicariously  the  payment  of 
the  obligation  to  me,  —  she  must  visit  Borton  Green 
in  the  spring,  and  allow  them  to  show  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  my  kindness  to  Polly.  Need  I  say  that,  as 
soon  as  I  reached  London,  I  wrote  to  my  sister  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  the  whole  affair,  or 
that  Jenny  entered  with  a  girl’s  love  of  romance  in¬ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  adventure,  —  that  she  accepted 
the  invitation,  was  charmed  with  Polly,  with  Polly’s 
mamma,  and  everybody  at  Borton  Green  ;  and,  shall 
I  say  it,  most  artfully  contrived  to  be  invited  again 
at  Christmas,  when,  of  course,  after  Polly’s  experi¬ 
ence,  an  escort  was  necessary,  and  what  escort  so 
suitable  as  her  brother  ?  So  the  ice  once  broken, 
the  two  families  were  placed  on' terms  of  friendship, 
and  I  paid  many  a  visit  to  Borton  Green,  till  its  kind 
and  hospitable  mistress  left  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  then  — 

“  But  who  was  the  young  lady,  papa  ?  what  was 
her  name  ?  what  became  of  her  ?  ”  asks  my  eldest 
girl,  to  whom  I  have  been  telling  the  story ;  “  where 
18  she  now,  papa  ?  ” 

“  Ask  mamma,  Polly.” 


REMINISCENCES  OF  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

On  the  fifth  of  last  month  Alexander  Smith  died 
in  his  own  house  at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  The  degree  of  feeling  evoked  by 
this  event  in  different  quarters  has  varied,  of  course, 
with  the  difierent  estimates  that  had  been  formed  of 
the  worth  of  the  deceased,  —  his  place  and  likeli¬ 
hood  in  that  portion  of  the  British  literature  of  our 
time  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  but  the  other 
contributors  to  which  have  been,  and  are,  so  numer¬ 
ous.  By  his  personal  friends,  and  those  locally 


around  him,  the  loss  has  been  felt  as  hardly  any 
other  within  that  circle  could  have  been.  Nor  u 
there  a  newspaper  in  the  country  that  has  not 
chronicled  the  event  more  or  less  emphatically  as 
one  of  some  public  importance.  Even  among  those 
London  literary  journals  whose  obituary  notices  in 
mast  cases  are  supposed  to  represent  really  central 
opinion,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only 
one  that  has  felt  itself  bound,  in  consistency  with  its 
peculiar  relations  to  Mr.  Smith  while  alive,  to  pur¬ 
sue  him  to  his  grave  with  words  of  slight  All  this 
is  of  little  consequence  to  him  now,  and  will  rectify 
itself  without  effort  from  anybody.  In  thi*se  pa^cs 
however,  where  Mr.  Smith’s  own  hand  was  not  un¬ 
known  from  time  to  time,  some  memoir  of  him  may 
well  seem  due. 

Born,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1830,  in  the  m.in- 
ufacturing  town  of  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  drawer  of  patterns,  Alexander  Smith 
passed  bis  childhood  and  youth,  first  in. that  town, 
and  then  successively  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  He 
received  the  ordinary,  Scottish  school  education; 
and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  go  to  Ghvigow 
University,  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  minister  in  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  —  one 
of  the  chief  Protestant  dissenting  bodies  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Circumstances  preventing  this,  he  w.os  brought  j 
up  to  his  father’s  occupation,  and  became,  while  yet  i 
a  boy,  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  Glasgow  inanu-  i 
factoring  firms.  It  was  in  the  warehouse,  amid  the  j 
din  of  looms,  or  in  his  evening  hours  of  release  from  i 
his  employment,  that  the  passion  for  poetry  seized  j 
him.  Widely  diffused  as  the  faculU’  of  verse-making  . 
now  is  among  us,  —  so  widely  diffused  that  there  is 
not  a  district  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  that 
does  not  count  its  “  poets  ”  by  the  score,  —  it  would 
yet  appear,  on  good  evidence,  that  nowlicrc  in  the 
total  area  of  the  Llands  has  the  Aluse  of  late  troubled 
so  many  —  touched  so  many  into  happiness  or  mis¬ 
ery  —  as  in  and  around  money-making  Glasgow. 
Alexander  Smith  used  himself  to  tell  with  a  kind  of 
sly  glee  how,  on  one  famous  evening  in  Glasgow,  he 
sat  down  to  supper  in  the  company  of  seventy  other 
poets.  Even  these  must  have  been  but  a  selection 
from  a  much  larger  number  latent  among  the  ranks 
of  operatives,  clerks,  and  others  in  the  great  city 
and  its  adjacencies.  At  all  events,  it  was  from  a 
multitude  of  West-Scottish  poets,  some  well  known 
locally,  and  others  slightly  known  or  not  at  all,  that 
Smith  flashed  out  at  length  into  pre-eminent  dis¬ 
tinction.-  He  did  so  mainly  by  the  higher  power  of 
his  genius,  but  partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  • 

There  seems,  for  more  than  one  generation,  to 
have  been  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  among 
resident  Scotch  writers,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
to  confine  themselves  to  specially  Scottish  subjects, 
and,  even  in  their  treatment  of  such  subjects,  to  tra¬ 
ditional  Scottish  forms.  Their  themes  have  been 
taken  from  Scottish  history,  or  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  humors  of  contemporary  Scottish  life; 
and,  even  when  they  have  not  used  the  Scottish 
dialect,  they  have  kept  within  a  certain  round  of 
rhythms,  metres,  styles,  and  modes  of  conception 
which  precedent  had  established  in  connection  with 
their  themes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  natural  one, — that  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  will  write  about  what  chiefly  inter¬ 
ests  them,  and  in  the  forms  of  which  custom  has 
made  them  fondest ;  but  the  cause  of  this  cause  is, 
in  great  measure,  the  influence  of  Burns  and  Scott 
'The  result,  however,  is,  that  perhaps  the  majority  of 
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recent  Scottish  writers,  resident  within  Scotland, 
have,  without  being  themselves  sufficiently  awfire  of 
the  fact,  written  wholly  or  mainly  to  a  Scottish  con¬ 
stituency.  But,  by  some  means  or  other,  Alexander 
Smith,  from  the  first,  burst  these  bounds.  Not,  of 
course,  thiit  he  was,  or  eould  be,  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  provides  that  the  scenery  and  circum¬ 
stances  amid  which  any  one  has  been  bred  shall  be 
transfused  into  his  mind,  and  shall  tinge  its  products 
to  the  last.  In  his  earliest  poems,  as  now  in  his 
completed  writings,  we  can  discern  very  definitely 
that  district  of  actual  British  ground,  —  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  down  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the  West  High¬ 
lands, —  the  photographs  from  which  had  been  the 
first  furnishing  of  his  memory,  and  the  very  meteor¬ 
ology  of  whitm  had  yielded  him  meanings  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  This,  as  it  was  the  ground  over  which 
his  footsteps  moved,  was  the  immediate  ground  of 
his  observations  and  experience.  But,  whether 
fixHn  the  action  in  himself  of  that  free  imagination 
which  tends  everywhere  through  what  is  present  to 
the  elemental  and  conceivable,  or  from  the  effect 
upon  him  of  readings  in  certain  English  pKXJts  of  the 
rarer  order,  we  can  see  that  he  had  invented  on  this 
ground,  or  brought  down  over  it  and  into  it,  a  vis¬ 
ionary  world  that  was  in  no  peculiar  sense  Scottish. 
AVhile  most  of  his  local  brothers  in  the  craft  of 
verse  were  keen  in  the  hereditary  Wallace-and-Bruce 
vein,  or  fervid  pro  and  con  the  Covenanters,  or 
singing  variations  of  the  old  tunes  to  new  Scottish 
streams  and  braes,  incidents  and  maidens,  this  Glas¬ 
gow  poet  was  away  in  a  less  hunted  element,  where 
the  themes  were  love  and  friendship,  birth  and  death, 
poverty  and  wealth,  the  hearts  of  poets  passionate 
j  against  the  irony  of  fate  and  fact. 

While  they  wei-e  repeating  the  strains  of  Burns, 
j  Scott,  and  Tannahill,  he,  though  loyal  to  these  too, 
j  Lad  constituted  himself,  for  the  purposes  of  his  own 
1  poetry,  the  disciple  rather  of  Shakespeare,  Words- 
I  worth,  Keats,  and  Tennyson.  Tliere  seems  even  to 
i  have  been  a  fascination  of  his  fancy  for  things  Eng- 
!  lish,  —  a  liking,  generated  in  him  by  his  readings, 
or  perhaps  by  family  incidents  of  which  his  child¬ 
hood  had  heard  reports,  for  the  conception  of  the 
far-away  Kentish  downs,  or  rich  English  parks,  or 
old  English  mansions  quaint-gabled  and  deep  in 
woods,  as  the  scenes  of  his  stories. 

All  this  constituted  a  peculiarity  in  Smith,  as 
compared  with  most  of  the  other  West-Scottish 
•  versifiers  of  fifteen  years  ago,  from  among  whom  he 
became  conspicuous.  By  itself  it  would  have  been 
nothing ;  but,  taken  along  with  his  superior  genius, 
it  increased  the  chance  of  his  general  recognition, 
j  should  he  ever  get  beyond  that  initial  difficulty 
j  which  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be  the  despair  of  young 
I  poets  without  means,  —  getting  a  volume  published. 

I  The  credit  of  having  first  sufficiently  discerned  Mr. 
Smith’s  wortli  in  manuscript,  and  of  having  facili¬ 
tated  this  necessary  step  for  him,  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee.  Through  his 
means  specimens  of  Mr.  Smith’s  as  yet  unpublished 
poems,  with  remarks  on  their  merits,  appeared  in 
some  London  journals.  Among  those  who  were  at 
once  impressed  by  the  specimens,  and  vividly  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  unknown  author,  was  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Frank,  generous,  and  discriminating,  then  as  now, 
Mr.  Lewes  used  his  literary  position  in  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  (jeaaer  newspaper,  and  the  whole  power 
of  his  name,  in  aid  of  the  new  reputation.  It  is  also 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  that 
among  those  who  then,  or  immediately  afterwards, 
helped,  by  their  expressions  of  admiration,  to  secure 


for  the  new  poet  a  high  reception  in  good  (]p]arters, 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  short,  so  wide  and 
strong  was  the  interest  created  in  Mr.  Smith,  before 
the  actual  appearance  of  his  “  Life  Drama  and 
other  Poems,”  in  1853,  that,  when  the  volume  did 
appear,  there  was  a  rush  for  copies. 

We  have  just  been  glancing  again  over  this  first 
volume,  which  introduced  Mr.  Alexander  Smith’s 
name  to  the  public.  It  seems  a  duty,  now  that  he 
is  gone,  to  reproduce  a  few  passages  as  specimens 
of  the  sorts  of  things  that  roused  readers  of  the 
volume,  and  made  them  acknowledge  the  young 
author  as  a  real  poet  and  man  of  genius.  Allow¬ 
ance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  injury  done 
to  mere  passages  by  detaching  them  from  their  con¬ 
text. 

T  is  not  for  me,  je  Hearens !  H  is  not  for  me 
To  flins  a  Poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 

Far-spleudoring  the  sleep;  realms  of  night. 

That  great  anil  small,  weakness  and  strength,  are  nangbt  t 
That,  each  thing  being  equal  In  Its  sphere, 

The  May-night  glow-worm  with  its  emerald  lamp 
Is  worthy  as  the  mighty  moon  that  drowns 
Continents  in  her  white  and  silent  light : 

This,  this  were  easy  to  believe,  were  I 

The  planet  that  doth  nightly  wash  the  Earth’s 

Fair  sides  with  moonlight ;  not  the  shining  worm. 

I  seek  the  look  of  Fume !  Poor  fool !  So  tries 
Some  lonely  w.inderer  ’mong  the  desert  sands 
By  shouts  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphinx, 
faring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes. 

The  fierce  exulting  worlds,  the  motes  in  rays. 

The  churlish  thistles,  scented  briers, 

The  wind-swept  bluebells  on  the  sunny  braes, 

Down  to  the  central  fires. 

Exist  alike  in  love.  Love  is  a  sea. 

Filling  all  the  abysses  dim 
Of  lowest  space,  in  whose  deeps  regally 
Suns  and  their  bright  broods  swim. 

This  mighty  sea  of  Love,  with  wondrous  tides. 

Is  sternly  just  to  sun  and  grain ; 

T  is  leaving  at  this  moment  Saturn’s  sides, 

T  is  in  my  blood  and  brain. 

A  grim  old  king, 

Whose  blood  leapt  madly  when  the  trumpets  brayed 
To  joyous  battle  ’mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 

Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day  ; 

But  in  tile  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast 

Ringed  by  his  weeping  lords.  His  left  hand  held 

His  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with  blood. 

That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping  head ; 

His  right  a  broken  brand ;  and  in  his  ear 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 

He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side : 

“  Qo  !  tell  the  dead  I  come  !  ”  With  a  proud  smile. 

The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  nut  his  soul. 

Which  fled,  and  shrieked  through  ail  the  other  world, 

“  Ye  dead,  my  master  comes  !  ”  And  th^  was  pause 
Till  the  great  shade  should  enter. 

That  night  the  sky  was  heaped  with  clouds ; 

Through  one  blue  gulf  profound. 

Begirt  with  many  a  cloudy  crag. 

The  moon  came  rushing  like  a  stag, 

And  one  star  like  a  hound . 

My  drooping  sails 

Flap  idly  ’gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent ; 

I  rot  npon  the  waters  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles. 

I  ’ll  show  you  one  thiit  might  have  been  an  abbot 
In  the  old  time,  —  a  large  and  portly  man. 

With  merry  eyes,  and  crown  that  shines  like  glan. 

No  thin-smiled  April  he,  bedript  with  tears, 

But  appicd  Autumn,  golden-cheeked  and  tan  j 
A  jest  in  his  mouth  feels  sweet  as  crusted  wine. 

As  if  all  eager  for  a  merry  thought. 

The  pits  of  laughter  dimple  in  his  cheeks  ; 

His  speech  is  flavorous  }  evermore  he  talks 
In  a  warm,  brown,  autumnal  sort  of  style. 

A  worthy  man,  sir,  who  shall  stand  at  compt 
With  conscience  white,  save  some  few  stains  of  wine  ’. 

Old  Mr.  Wilmott ;  nothing  in  himself, 

But  rich  as  ocean  !  He  has  in  his  hand 
Sea-marge  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and  grove ; 

Dull  flats,  scream-startled  as  the  exulting  train 
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Streams  like  a  meteor  Uirough  the  frighted  night ) 
Wind-bilioired  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy  fens, 

Unto  whoee  reeds  on  midnights  blue  and  cold 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the  stars. 

I  see  a  wretched  isle,  that  ghost-Ilke  stands 
Wrapt  in  its  mlst.^roud  in  the  wintry  main  ; 

And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed  lands. 

O’er  which  a  crow  flies  heary  in  the  rain. 

That  largest  Son  of  Time, 

Who  wandered  singing  through  the  iistaning  world, 

Will  be  as  much  forgot  as  the  canoe 
That  crosse<l  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake 
A  thousand  years  ago. 

Rot  bad,  such  passages  as  these,  surely,  from  a 
youth  who  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age  when  they  were  written  !  Not  bad  ?  When 
have  they  been  equalled  by  a  beginner  since  ?  Crit¬ 
ics  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  true,  —  and  some  of  them 
poets  themselves,  and  therefore  excellent  judges,  — 
nave  been  careful  to  warn  the  public  against  such 
mere  images,  flashes,  bits  of  metrical  rhetoric ! 
They  have  been  anxious  to  assure  the  public  that 
such  “  passages  ”  were  not,  and  no  amount  of  them 
could  Ite,  the  real  thing.  All  we  can  say  is  that, 
whether  the  real  thing  or  not,  it  is  to  be  wished  we 
had  more  of  them,  and  any  young  fellow  that  could 
ive  us  more  of  them  would,  even  at  this  time  of 
ay,  be  worth  welcoming.  To  us  they  do  seem  to 
be  poetry,  —  genuine  anti  most  remarkable  particles 
of  poetry  ;  but,  whatever  they  arc,  we  believe  that 
the  Laureate  himself,  if  he  encountered  such  passa¬ 
ges  now  in  a  newly-published  volume,  would  be 
pleasingly  startled  into  curiosity  about  their  author. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  at  all  events,  they  did  startle. 
They  more  than  startled  ;  they  made  a  reputation. 
Much  as  depended  on  such  individual  passages, 
crude  as  was  the  structure  of  the  poem  in  which 
they  occurred,  and  possible  as  it  was  for  the  kind¬ 
liest  critic  to  point  out  here  and  there  faults  of  ta-ste, 
Mr.  Smith’s  first  volume  was  a  great  victory. 
Thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  there  was  an  article  on  the  volume  in  the 
Itevue  (let  deux  Mondes;  it  was  reviewed  also  in 
California,  and  lectured  on  in  Australia.  The  young 
pattern-designer  of  Glasgow  suddenly  found  himself 
famous.  What  was  hai^ly  less  agreeable,  he  found 
himself  appointed,  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
buigh,  on  the  .31st  of  January,  1854,  to  the  post  of 
secretary  to  Edinburgh  University.  The  salary  was 
only  1501.  a  year,  but  with  a  prospect  of  literary 
leisure,  and  other  social  advantages. 

Leaving  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr. 
Smith  became  a  resident  in  Edinburgh.  The  duties 
of  his  post  consisted  in  his  being  present  so  many 
hours  daily  in  his  office  within  the  walls  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  there  keeping  the  enrolment-books, 
receiving  matriculation  and  graduation  fees,  writing 
business-letters,  &c.  He  at  once  entered  on  these 
duties,  and  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  adapting 
himself  to  them ;  and  he  discharged  them  to  the  cnil 
in  the  most  quiet,  easy,  and  punctual  manner.  From 
the  moment  of  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  was,  of 
course,  an  object  of  interest  to  many  there,  and  very 
soon  he  had  a  new  circle  of  attached  friends  to 
make  up  for  the  breaking  of  his  Glasgow  associa¬ 
tions,  —  if,  indeed,  compensation  was  necessary,  with 
Glasgow  still  so  near  at  hand.  Among  the  first  and 
most  intimate  of  these  new  friends  was  Mr.  Sydney 
Dobell,  then  on  a  long  visit  to  Edinburgh.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  two  friends  jointly 
produced  a  volume  of  “War  Sonnets”  (1855), 
which  was  a  good  deal  spoken  of.  It  was  not  till 
1857,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  gave  the  critics  a 
distinct  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  claims  to 


be  called  a  poet,  and  trying  to  reverse,  if  they  chose 
to  do  so,  that  previous  verdict  in  his  favor  which 
had  gone  by  acclamation.  In  that  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  City  Poems.” 

That  previous  verdict  by  acclamation,  in  Mr. 
Smith’s  favor,  had  been  a  sore  subject  with  many. 
Naturally,  there  had  been  honest  and  reasona¬ 
ble  dissentients  from  the  verdict,  or  at  least  from 
the  absoluteness  of  its  terms,  from  the  first.  'The 
feeling  that  splendid  passages,  or  brilliant  images, 
strewn  through  a  poem,  are  not  enough,  was  clearly 
a  sound  one;  and  there  were  some  really  careful 
critics  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  whom  the 
application  of  this  feeling  to  him  in  particular  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  conviction  that  some  abatement 
of  the  first  furore  in  his  favor  might  be  desirable. 
Then,  again,  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  there 
were  certain  perjjetually-recurring  sources  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  images,  —  that,  to  an  unusual  extent,  he 
availed  himself,  in  the  production  of  his  splendid 
passages,  of  a  certain  round  of  poetical  topics  or 
places,  akin  to  the  topics  of  the  ancient  teachers  of 
oratory.  The  stars,  seas  kissing  their  shores,  liirb 
in  the  air,  rainy  skies, —  deprive  Mr.  Smith,  it  was 
said,  of  the  power  of  allusion  to  these  and  a  few 
more  such  leading  phenomena  of  Nature;  do  this, 
and  taboo  for  him  alk>  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
among  historical  personages,  and  what  would  be  left 
of  him  ?  It  was  a  rude  kind  of  test  to  propose,  and 
showed  a  nature  harsh  as  hoi-se-hair  in  the  critic 
who  proposed  it.  What,  pray,  would  be  left  of  any¬ 
body  on  this  principle  of  obliging  him  to  think  and 
feel  without  reference  to  these  phenomena  of  Na¬ 
ture,  or  objects  of  history,  which  had  first  taught  ‘ 
him  to  think  and  feel,  and  with  which,  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  hours,  the  highest  actions  of  his  spirit  had  j 
been  associated  ?  And  then  the  universality  of  some 
of  the  topics  mentioned !  Mark  Antony  may  go,  i 
and  larks  may  go,  if  it  is  desired;  but  for  all  men  ' 
and  all  poets  is  there  not  a  moral  necessity  based  on  : 
a  physical,  why  there  should  be  frequency  in  their  j 
thoughts  of  the  stars  ?  j 

Still,  the  criticism  held  good  against  Mr.  Smith  to  j 
this  extent,  that  he  was  detected  in  a  kind  of  same-  i 
ness,  hardly  to  be  avoided  in  so  young  a  poet,  but  | 
which  It  would  neiid  art  and  greater  range  of  think-  ; 
ing  to  work  off.  Accordingly,  this  feeling,  too,  was  j 
lying  in  wait  for  Mr.  Smith’s  second  volume.  Add 
the  growing  antipathy  on  the  part  of  adherents  of 
the  older  or  direct  school  of  poetry,  the  school  of  ! 
Scott  and  other  straightforward  narrative  and  lyrical  | 
poets,  —  their  growing  antipathy  to  this  new  poetry 
of  mystic  raptures  and  exceptional  spiritual  states, 
this  poetry  all  about  poets,  which  seemed  to  be  j 
coming  in  upon  the  generation.  Mr.  Smith  was  by  j 
no  means  an  especial  representative  of  the  new  | 
school,  but  he  had  his  pl.ace  in  it.  Hence,  when  | 
Professor  Aytoun’s  jocular  phrase,  “  Spasmodic  i 
Poetry,”  got  abroad,  and  began  to  serve,  with  i 
clever  people  as  well  as  with  blockheads,  as  a  con-  | 
venient  substitute  for  further  inquiry  into  the  thing  | 
it  ilesignated,  Mr.  Smith  was  necessarily  included  in 
the  oblo<|uy.  The  good-humored  Aytoun  was  far 
from  having  intended  this,  for  lie  was  one  of  Smith’s 
most  familiar  Edinburgh  friends. 

Notwithstanding  this  composite  accumulation  of 
more  or  less  reasonable  critical  feeling,  lying  in  wait 
for  Mr.  Smith’s  “  City  Poems,”  the  volutne,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  would  have  been  successful,  had  tVere  been 
nothing  else.  The  volume  seems  to  us  to  be  Mr. 
Smith’s  best,  and  a  decided  advance  on  the  previous 
volume  in  respect  of  art.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
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was  something  else.  There  may  be  unreasonable 
criticisin'  as  well  as  reasonable,  criticism  moved  by 
ill-nature  as  well  as  criticism  judiciously  severe 
However  it  happened,  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  “  City  Poems  ”  was  the  signal  for  bringing 
out  an  onslaught  upon  his  poetry  generally,  more 
ill-natured  than  anjr  critical  attack  we  remember. 

The  cue  taken  in  this  attack  was  not  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  spasmodic  poets,  nor  that  he 
was  a  poet  of  few  topics,  nor  that  he  was  a  poet  of 
mere  na.shes  and  striking  passages,  but  that  he  was  a 
plagiary.  an  elaborate  compilation  of  parallel 
passages,  which  it  must  have  taken  the  critic  days 
and  nights  to  prepare,  the  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
that  every  passage,  line,  or  phrase  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
poems,  in  which  there  was  anything  notable,  was  a 
theft  from  some  other  poet,  more  or  less  disguised. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  with 
a  dozen  other  well-known  poets,  were  produced, 
chapter  and  verse,  as  his  creditors  for  this  or  that ; 
and,  above  all,  a  certain  Cyril  Tourneur,  known  to 
the  antiquaries  in  our  literature,  was  dug  up  from 
his  grave,  poor  fellow  I  and  confronted  with  his 
alleged  appropriator.  There  was  such  evident  ani¬ 
mosity  in  the  onslaught  that  it  overleaped  itself. 
None  but  the  mpst  leathery-minded  person  could 
have  believed,  if  he  had  read  a  page  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
poems,  that  they  or  any  poems  ’ike  them  could,  by 
a  priori  possibility,  have  been  <  .mposed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  put  forward  by  the  crit’.>.  As  passage  after 
passage  in  any  page  of  Milton  might  be  decomposed, 
by  the  help  of  Todd’s  notes,  into  flakes  from  previ¬ 
ous  authors,  so,  in  perhaps  two  per  cent  of  the  as¬ 
serted  cases  of  plagiarism  by  Mr.  Smith,  it  was 
proved  that  he  may  have  had  recollections  of  the 
transmitted  diction  of  previous  poets.  But  there 
was  nothing  more.  We  have  never  yet  met  a  com¬ 
petent  reader  of  the  criticism  that  thought  there 
was  anything  more  in  it,  and  that  did  not  speak  of 
it  with  indignation.  But  the  criticism  appeared  in 
a  place  of  authority,  and  the  public  is  a  great  sheep 
in  these  matters.  Not  from  this  cause  alone,  but 
from  this  cause  in  co-operation  with  others,  Mr. 
Smith’s  “  City  Poems  ”  did  not  secure  nearly  the 
amount  of  attention  that  was  to  be  expected.  Nay 
more,  when,  after  four  years  of  silence,  Mr.  Smith 
produced  his  little  epic  or  idyl,  called  “  Edwin  of 
Deira,"  it  still  seemed  as  if  the  public  were  under  a 
reaction  of  feeling  against  him'.  He  hatl  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  care  into  this  romance  of  Northumbria 
in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy;  and  the  poem,  if 
without  the  surprising  Hashes  of  its  predecessors,  is 
a  njost  sunny  and  delightful  piece  of  fantasia.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  came  in  the  wake  of  Tennyson’s 
“Idyls  of  the  King,”  and,  being  in  blank  verse  and 
nearly  coeval  in  its  subject,  seemed  a  resonance  of 
tAem.  Yet  it  had  been  in  great  part  written  before 
they  were  even  announced. 

“Edwin  of  Deira”  (1861)  was,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  stray  pieces  in  periodicals,  the  last  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  productions  in  the  form  of  verse.  Prose¬ 
writing,  in  which  he  had  long  been  expert,  and 
which  he  had  practised  in  periodicals  from  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  became  now  his  chief 
occupation.  There  were  reasons  for  this,  apart  from 
his  own  inclination,  in  the  comparative  indilTercnce 
with  which  his  last  poems  had  been  received,  taken 
in  connection  with  circumstances  which  made  such 
indifference  inconvenient.  He  had  been  for  some 
years  married,  his  wife  being  a  kdy  of  the  Highland 
family  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Skye,  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  famous  Flora  Macdonald.  A  new 


world  of  delightful  relationship  was  opened  out  to 
him  by  this  marriage,  —  perioilical  visits  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  holidays  to  the  island  of  Skye,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  by  adoption,  with  half  the  Highlands. 
But,  with  a  little  family  growing  up  around  him,  for 
the  wants  of  which  the  salary  for  his  Secretaryship 
to  the  University  was  not  sufficient,  there  were  calls 
upon  him,  when  his  poetry  would  not  yield  the  re¬ 
quired  supplement,  for  other  activity  that  should. 
In  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  he  acknowledged 
this  necessity,  and  adjusted  himself  to  it.  In  the 
evenings,  or  at  leisure  hours  during  the  day,  his  pen 
was  busy,  meeting  the  demands  upon  it.  He  was 
such  a  silent  person,  so  unobtrusive  of  himself  or  his 
own  affairs,  that  there  is  probably  no  one  living  that 
could  make  an  inventory  of  all  he  did  in  this  way. 

He  ■wrote  anonymously  in  newspapers,  —  but 
never,  we  believe,  unworthily,  and  never  on  poli¬ 
tics  ;  and  he  contributed,  under  his  name,  to  various 
periodicals.  Out  of  his  contributions  to  priodicals 
there  grew  a  collection  of  essays,  published  under 
the  title  of  “  Dreamthorp  ”  (1863).  To  this  were 
added,  partly  by  a  similar  course  of  previous  pro¬ 
duction  in  periodicals,  his  two  volumes  entitled  “  A 
Summer  in  Skye”  (1865),  and  consisting  of  descrip 
tions  of  Highland  and  other  Scottish  scenery  and 
manners,  with  interspersed  legends  and  fancies,  and 
his  “Alfred  Hagart’s  Household”  (1866),  a  novel 
of  simple  elements,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid,  with 
but  a  slight  disguise,  in  Paisley^  and  Glasgow,  and 
in  which  one  discerns  an  autobii^raphic  tinge.  A 
separate  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  preceding  the  last  two, 
was  his  edition  of  Burns,  with  a  memoir,  for  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  Golden  Treasury  Series.  Altogether, 
the  amount  of  prose-writing  which  he  had  added, 
within  a  few  years,  to  his  three  volumes  of  poems, 
was  very  considerable.  In  much  of  his  prose,  it 
will  have  been  noted,  he  reverted  to  that  specially 
Scottish  ground,  or  circuit  of  themes  and  interests, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  natural  for  resident 
Scottish  writers  to  abide  in,  but  which  in  his  poetry 
he  had  instinctively  left,  or  only  let  be  seen  through 
a  general  haze.  In  his  “  Summer  in  Skye,”  indeed, 
which  is  perhaps  his  principal  prose  work,  there  is 
so  much  of  the  Celtic  and  the  legend.ary,  that  the 
work  is  out  of  the  usual  native  round,  and  no  less 
adapted  for  English  than  for  Scottish  readers.  It 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
season  in  both  parts  of  the  island. 

By  his  prose-writings  Mr.  Smith  had  made  for 
himself  so  distinct  a  new  reputation,  over  and  above 
his  former  one,  that  he  probably  felt  it  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  choice  whether  he  would  ever  return  to 
verse  on  any  large  scale,  or  go  on  producing  more 
of  those  picturesque  books  of  semi-poctical  prose 
which  people  seemed  to  prefer.  But  the  old  love 
w.as  strong.  There  teas  growing  in  him,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  notion  of  a  new  attempt  in  pure  poetry, 
and  some  new  subject  for  such  an  attempt  was  shap¬ 
ing  itself  to  his  vision. 

But  how  insatiable  is  Death,  and  how  capriciously 
it  selects  !  There  w.is  probably  no  one  in  or  about 
Edinburgh  of  any  public  mark  the  removal  of  whom 
in  this  year,  or  in  any  near  term  of  years,  appeared 
.less  likely.  He  had  returned,  at  the  close  of  last 
autumn,  from  his  usual  annual  holiday  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  and  ready 
for  his  official  duties  at  the  University.  These  du¬ 
ties  are  somewhat  heavier  in  the  opening  month  of 
the  session  than  at  any  other  time,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  new  matriculations.  But  Mr.  Smith 
had  nearly  got  through  November,  and  was  looking 
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forward  to  the  more  leisurely  portion  of  the  winter. 
His  house  not  being  in  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  suburb 
of  Wardie,  near  Granton,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  he 
had  a  longish  walk  to  the  University  in  the  morn¬ 
ings,  but  might,  if  he  chose,  exchange  it  for  a  few 
minutes  of  railway.  One  day  he  was  unable  to 
come.  It  was  a  cold,  bronchitis,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  nothing  serious  was  imagined.  But 
it  came  to  be  diphtheria,  and  the  diphtheria  ended 
in  typhus,  and  for  weeks  there  was  the  greatest 
anxiety.  He  rallied  so  far,  and  passed  his  thirty- 
sixth  birthday,  the  last  day  of  the  year.  But  the 
hope  was  vain.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1867,  —  at  the  beginning  of  that  strange  weath¬ 
er  of  snow-storm  and  fog  for  which  the  opening  of 
1867  will  be  long  remembered,  —  this  too-short  life 
came  to  a  close. 

Those  who  have  in  their  minds  a  certain  ideal  of 
the  look  and  physical  appearance  to  be  expected  in 
poets,  who  fancy  them  aa  persons  all  weirdly,  ec¬ 
static,  and  wind-blown,  would  have  had  their  ideal 
somewh.at  discomposed  by  their  first  sight  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith.  Even  people  who  had  no  such  ideal 
for  all  cases,  but  who  had  formed  a  preconception 
from  Mr.  Smith’s  early  poems,  found  in  him,  when 
they  came  to  know  him,  a  very  different  sort  of  be¬ 
ing  from  what  they  had  pictured.  He  had  a  full 
sense  of  the  fun  of  this  himself. 

A  tight-built,  modest  youth  of  middle  stature,  or 
nearer  the  short  than  the  tall,  with  lightish-brown 
hair  worn  close,  a  round  but  nowise  singular  head, 
a  placid  and  shrewd  expression  of  face,  and  a  distinct 
but  not  dbagrecable  cast  in  one  ef  his  eyes, — such 
was  the  Alexander  Smith  one  saw  just  after  he  h.ad 
become  famous.  Latterly  he  had  become  stouter 
about  the  shoulders,  and  more  manly-looking,  with 
a  tendency  to  baldness  over  the  forehead,  which 
gave  a  better  impression  of  mental  power.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  him  was  his  won¬ 
derful  quietness  of  demeanor.  There  was  never 
a  quieter  man,  one  who  could  sit  longer  with  oth¬ 
ers  and  obtrude  himself  less.  People  meeting  him 
casually  complained  of  this,  and  wanted  more 
conversation,  more  of  the  poet.  They  might  try 
him  on  this  tack  and  that,  but  he  foiled  them,  lis¬ 
tening  pleasantly  to  what  was  said,  but  keeping 
his  own  contributions  to  a  minimum.  When  he 
was  really  known,  one  came  to  like  this  quietness  as 
but  the  social  form  of  a  mind  of  the  most  perfect 
good  sense,  incapable  of  flummery  or  pretence,  and 
sagacious  in  taking  the  measure  of  persons  and 
thmgs  around  it,  but  kindly-humorous  and  acquies¬ 
cent  rather  than  explosive  or  aggressive.  There 
was  something  even  formid.ible  in  this  power  of  at 
least  never,  in  the  midst  of  other  people’s  rubbish, 
saying  anything  that  was  silly  or  untrue.  With  his 
familiar  friends,  however,  in  a  walk  or  in  a  snug 
room,  he  was,  though  still  far  from  loquacious,  chat¬ 
ty  enough.  lie  talked  r.acily  and  simply,  but  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  flavor  of  shrewdness  and  humor.  “  So 
and  so,”  he  would  say,  “  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  I  never  come  away  from  him  without 
feeling  rebuked  by  the  contemplation  of  so  lofty  a 
standard;  but  then,  you  know,  he’s  a  great  ass.” 
Or,  again,  speaking  of  the  reaction  that  bad  taken 
place  against  his  own  poetry,  and  of  the  ferocious 
onslaught  upon  him  as  a  plagiary  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  this  reaction,  “  One  does  feel  those 
things,”  he  said,  “  and  it  is  queer  to  come  out  in  the 
sunlight  and  walk  along  the  street  after  you  have 
read  such  a  review  of  your  book ;  but  I  find  that  all 


such  chagrins  pass  off  in  exactly  twenty-four  hours."  ! 
His  fancy  apparently  was  that  every  rotation  of  the  j 
earth  brings  things  round  again  to  the  ulaiw  quo. 
Nor  was  this  mere  talk.  As  the  first  sudden  burst  ^ 
of  applauses  had  never  turned  his  head,  so  the  con-  j 
trary  blast  had  no  more  than  a  twenty-four  hours’  ' 
effect  upon  his  equanimity.  He  would  have  gone 
on  to  the  end  quietly,  modestly,  and  like  a  man  of 
the  soundest  sense. 

Out  of  this  verj'  fact  of  Smith’s  personal  quietness 
as  a  man,  there  might  be  evolved  a  criticism  of  his 
poetry  more  instructive,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  ! 
yet  been  applied  to  it.  lias  not  the  notion  been  ; 
gaining  ground  of  late  that  the  poetry  which  the  I 
world  most  needs  is  such  poetry  as  is  the  translation  ' 
into  imaginary  forms  of  a  mind  itself  tumultuous, 
rebellious,  angry  with  the  fierce  seeds  of  future  nov-  ' 
elties  and  feeling  forward  into  the  philosophy  that  | 
may  or  m.ay  not  be  coming  ?  In  the  past  we  have  ' 
Shelley  as  an  instance,  anil  perhaps  in  the,  last  new 
recognition  of  a  poet  in  England  this  feeling  has 
had  part.  One  might  convert  this  into  a.  retro¬ 
spective  f^uestion  respecting  the  poetry  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith.  Although  the  poets  he  himself  con¬ 
ceives  and  describes  in  his  poetry  are  beings  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  such 
a  poet  himself.  Whatever  storms  of  spirit  he  may 
have  gone  through,  he  had  worked  himself  well 
through  them,  and  noboilj^  was  troubled  with  any 
accounts  of  them.  His  opinions  on  all  high  matters 
had  come,  we  dare  say,  to  be  very  much  those  of  his 
Intellectual  compeers  of  the  present  time,  but  he 
was  a  propagandist  of  no  one  or  two  specul.ations, 
and  brandished  no  peculiar  lance.  Well,  what  of 
that^  May  we  not  fall  back  on  the  older  Idea  of 
the  poet,  represented  in  the  instance  of  Keats,  and 
in  still  higher  instances  beyond  him,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  in  him  one  kind  of  poetic  power,  at  all  events, 
as  loilged  in  a  special  organ,  the  connection-s  of 
which  with  the  personal  life  of  the  poet,  his  philoso¬ 
phy  and  worldly  manner,  are  too  recondite  to  be 
easily  traced  ? 

Are  there  not  artists  upon  whom  the  power  comes 
only  when  they  are  at  their  easel  ?  Without  deny¬ 
ing  that  there  may  be  artists  of  another  kind,  may 
we  not  regard  Alexander  Smith,  in  whose  personal 
demeanor  there  was  no  little  of  tumult,  and  in  whom 
quietness  and  modest  shrewdness  were  the  qualities 
that  most  endeared  him  to  those  about  him,  as  an 
artist  of  a  kind  known  of  old,  and  for  which  there  is 
sd,ill  room  ?  Take,  in  illustration,  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  his  “  City  Poems  ” :  — 

BARBARA. 

On  the  Sahbatli-ilnj', 

ThrouRli  the  churchyard  old  and  smy. 

Over  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves,  I  held  my  rustling  way ; 

And  amid  the  words  of  mercy,  falling  on  my  soul  like  balms, 

’Jlid  the  gorgeous  storms  of  music,  —  in  the  mellow  organ-calms, 
’.Mid  the  upward  stmaming  prayers,  and  the  rich  and  solemn  psalms, 
I  stood  careless,  Barbara. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere, 

While  the  organ  shook  the  air. 

And  the  priest,  with  outspread  bands,  blessed  the  people  with  a 
prayer ; 

But,  when  rising  to  go  homeward,  with  a  mild  and  saint-like  shiae 
Gleamed  a  face  of  airy  beauty  with  its  heavenly  eyes  on  ndne,— 
Gleamed  and  vanished  in  a  moment,  —  0  that  face  was  surely  thine 
Out  of  heaven,  Barbara  ! 

0  pallid,  pallid  face  ! 

0  earnest  eyes  of  grace  ! 

When  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,  it  was  in  another  place. 

You  came  running  forth  to  meet  me  with  my  love-gift  on  your  wrist: 
The  flutter  of  a  long  white  dress,  then  all  was  lost  in  mist, — 

A  purple  stain  of  agony  was  on  the  mouth  I  kissed. 

That  i^d  morning,  Barlmra. 

I  searched,  in  my  despair, 

Sonny  noon  and  midnight  air ; 
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I  could  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you  were  lingering  there. 

0  mv>y  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when  you  were  gone, 

My  iivrn  f:ice  buried  in  my  hands,  betide  the  fire  alone. 

Within  the  dripping  churchyard,  the  rain  plashing  on  your  stone. 
You  were  skepiiig,  Barbara. 

>.Mong  nngels,  do  you  think 
Of  die  precious  golden  link 

I  clasped  around  your  happy  arm,  while  sitting  by  yon  brink  f 
Or  when  that  night  of  gliding  dance,  of  laughter  and  guitars. 

Was  emptied  of  its  music,  and  we  watclied,  through  latticed  bars. 
The  silent  mklnight  heaven  creeping  o’er  us  with  iu  stars. 

Till  the  day  broke,  Barbara  ? 

In  the  years  I ’ve  changed. 

Wild  and  far  my  lieart  Iiatli  ranged. 

And  many  sins  ond  errors  now  liave  been  on  me  avenged  ;  • 

But  to  you  I  have  been  faithful,  whatsoever  good  I  locked : 

I  loved  you,  ond  above  my  life  still  hangs  that  love  intact,  — 

Your  love  tlie  trembling  rainbow,  I  the  reckless  cataract,  — 

Still  I  love  you,  Barbara. 

Yet,  love,  I  am  unblest ; 

Witli  many  doubts  opprest, 

I  wander  like  a  desert  wlnil,  without  a  place  of  rest. 

Could  1  but  win  you  for  an  hour  from  off  that  starry  shore. 

The  hunger  of  my  soul  were  stilleil,  for  Death  hath  told  you  more 
Than  the  melancholy  world  doth  know  ;  things  deeper  than  all  lore 
You  could  teach  me,  Barbara. 

In  vain.  In  vain.  In  vain. 

You  will  never  come  again. 

There  droops  upon  the  dreary  hills  a  mournful  fringe  of  rain  ; 

The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winds  nre  in  the  tree, 

Round  selfish/ihnres  forever  moans  the  hurt  and  wounded  sea. 

There  is  no  rest  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with  Death  and  thee, 
Barbara ! 

In  this  paper  wo  have  been  scrupulously  meas¬ 
ured  in  our  lanwuajve  respectin'!  one  whose  merits 
we  miwlit  appear  to  magnify  through  regret  and 
affection.  Still,  in  the  s.-ime  mcaiured  tone,  we  may 
sui-ely  say  that  here  was  a  star  of  real  brilliancy  in 
British  poetry  that  had  both  its  rising  and  its  setting 
within  the  laureateship  of  Tennyson. 
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BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 

AcraoB  or  “thk  stobi  ok  KuitABnE.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

RKVKK,  KEVEIl. 

Fetitpkre  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  shook  bis 
head  a  moment  after,  as  he  began  the  recital  of  all 
that  had  befallen  them  since  Reine  had  been  away. 
It  was  too  true  that  sad  and  terrible  things  had 
happened,  and  yet  tobacco  and  gossip  were  not  the 
less  sweet  because  storms  had  raged  and  misfortunes 
thickened ;  and  the  old  fellow  puffed  his  jiijic,  and 
leisurely  recounted  his  story.  “  He !  poor  boy,  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  ”  said  old  Chretien,  as  he 
finished  the  little  tragedy.  “  He  ought  to  be  alive 
at  this  moment,  and  there  he  was  in  the  ciinetidro, 
while  two  old  fellows  were  still  in  their  sabots.” 
Strangely  enough,  poor  Fontaine  had  signed  his 
will  that  very  morning,  in  the  presence  of  M.  le 
Cure  and  his  gardener,  so  Barbeau  reported.  It  was 
not  known  for  certain,  but  it  wa.s  said  that  he  had 
left  everything  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  her  sole  guardian  to  his  boy.  Poor  little 
woman  !  it  was  a  rude  shock  for  her.  People  talked 
of  her  return  to  England.  Then  Perc  Chretien 
went  on  to  other  things.  The  white  cow  was  ill,  — 
it  had  been  hurt  in  the  nostril ;  Barbeau  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  wound,  he  thought  badly  of  it ;  and,  by 
the  way,  what  was  the  matter  with  M.adame  la 
Comtesse  ?  She  had  been  up  at  the  farm,  asking 
all  manner  of  questions,  ferreting  here  and  every¬ 
where.  “  She  did  n’t  discover  much,”  said  old  Chrd- 
tien,  with  a  chuckle  ;  “  but  take  care,  my  girl :  she 
looked  malicious ;  I  could  see  it  plain  enough.  Bar¬ 
beau,  too,  had  commented  upon  the  circumstance. 


They  don’t  like  the  Englishman  to  come  too  often, 
that  is  not  hard  to  divine.  Only  this  morning  I  had 
to  send  him  off  very  short,”  said  Petitpere  compla¬ 
cently.  “  That  sort  of  person  it  comes,  and  goes, 
and  amuses  itself,  and  thinks  itself  of  consequence. 
As  for  that,  he  might  have  broken  his  head  in  the 
sea  in  the  place  of  poor  Fontaine  for  all  anybody 
cared.  “  Voilk,”  the  old  fellow  concluded  philosophi¬ 
cally,  “  Barbeau  says  there  is  no  depending — ” 

“  O  don’t,  don’t,  Petitpere,”  cried  poor  Reine, 
flinging  herself  down  upon  the  oak  bench  against 
the  wall,  and  beginning  to  cry.  “  Poor  Fontaine, 
poor  friend,  poor,  poor  Catherine !  O,  what  a  sad 
world  1  O,  how  bitter  was  life !  ”  she  cried,  in  her 
pathetic  voice,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  while 
the  sobs  came  faster  and  faster.  “  Fontaine  dead  ! 
llmt  kind  creature,  so  alive,  so  full  of  gentleness  and 
goodness.” 

Poor  soul,  was  it  only  for  Fontaine  that  she  was 
mourning,  or  did  her  tears  flow  for  all  sad  hearts,  all  ' 
future  troubles,  all  possible  separation  V 

She  was  sitting  there  still ;  the  old  man  had  put 
down  his  pipe,  and  was  patting  her  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  horny  old  fingers,  and  doing  his  best  to  con¬ 
sole  her. 

“  Now  then,  now  then,”  said  he,  ‘‘  you  are  not  his 
widow  to  give  way  to  desolation  like  this.  Hush  ! 
there  is  some  one  coming.  It  is  perhaps  Bar¬ 
beau  .  . . 

But  even  the  hated  name  of  Barbeau  did  not 
rouse  poor  Reine  as  did  the  step  upion  the  tiled  floor 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  voice  which  gladly  exclaimed 
and  called  her  by  her  name,  and  then  the  sweet 
tenr-stained  face  looked  up,  and  the  pathetic  eyes 
met  Dick’s  proud  glad  glance.  For  a  minute  Reine 
forgot  all  her  doubt^  jealousy,  hard  resolves, — forgot 
everything  but  Dick  for  a  minute,  as  he  stood  before 
her,  bolding  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  then  he 
spoke. 

“  You  have  been  badly  wanted,  dear  Reine.  I 
have  come  for  you.  I  promised  that  poor  little 
woman  to  bring  you  back  to  her.  I  knew  I  should 
find  you  this  time  . .  . 

Why  did  he  speak  ?  Ah,  why,  if  this  was  all  he 
had  to  say  ?  The  tender  heart  seemed  suddenly  to 
grow  hard  and  rough,  the  light  died  out  of  the 
wistful  eyes.  Why  did  lie  speak,  if  his  first  words 
were  to  be  of  Catherine  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
girl  tried  to  hush  the  devilish  voice,  to  put  the  hate¬ 
ful  thought  away.  Reine  stood,  with  dry  eyes  and 
a  pale  face,  glancing  from  Dick  to  Petitpere,  who 
was  once  ag.ain  sitting  doubled  up  over  the  fire, 
shaking  his  head  doubtfully  to  himself  every  now 
and  then. 

“  Could  you  come  now  ?  ”  Dick  persisted. 

“  Not  to-night,  sir,”  interrupted  old  Chretien, 
without  looking  round.  “  Reine  is  tired,  and  has 
come  from  far.  To-morrow  she  will  visit  the  poor 
lady.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ”  Reine  asked,  in  an  odd  indif¬ 
ferent  voice,  beginning  to  tie  on  her  cloak.  Petit- 
pere  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Did  he  not  know  by 
this  time  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  control 
her?  In  a  minute  more  Reine  and  Butler  were 
crossing  the  dark  court-yard  together. 

“  I  shall  send  Dominique  after  you  with  the  cart,” 
cried  Petitpere,  coming  to  the  door.  “  Reine,  you 
would  have  done  better  to  stay.” 

They  came  out  into  the  wide  open  plain.  'There 
were  rolling  mists,  clouds,  sudden  winds ;  darkness 
was  descending  like  a  veil.  The  two  went  side  by 
side  through  wreathing  vapors ;  they  scarcely  broke 
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the  silence.  For  a  minute  Petitphre  watched  their 
dusky  figures,  which  were  hardly  perceptible  as 
they  crossed  the  road,  and  struck  across  the  fields. 
Reine,  walking  along  beside  her  lover,  tried  to  put 
away  all  thought  that  was  not  of  the  present.  Of  a 

Jiresent  that  to  others  might  seem  dark  and  doubts 
ill  and  chill,  and  yet  which  to  them  both  was  vi¬ 
brating  with  an  unconscious  and  unspeakable  de¬ 
light,  for  were  they  not  walking  together  through 
the  darkness  ?  And  yet  at  the  same  time  they  were 
both  doubting  whether  it  was  a  reality  that  made 
them  happy,  or  only  a  semblance  of  what  might 
have  been  true  once. 

Alas,  Reine  was  not  strong  enough  to  forbid  sad 
thoughts  of  the  future  to  come  between  them.  She 
was  so  strange,  so  reserved,  at  once  so  agitated  and 
so  unmoved,  that  Butler,  who  had  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  all  through  his  long  sick-watch  to  this  happy 
meeting,  was  disappoints,  wounded,  and  pained. 
When  Catherine  had  sent  for  him,  and  begged  him 
to  bring  her  friend,  it  was  not  of  this  Reine  he  had 
been  thinking,  but  of  another,  tender  and  full  of 
sympathy.  This  one  was  so  sad  and  so  cold  that  she 
seemed  to  freeze  him  over  and  sadden  him,  and  all 
the  while  she,  poor  soul,  was  aching  and  sickening 
for  the  loving  words,  the  tender  reassurances  she 
had  longed  and  hoped  to  hear.  It  was  in  vain  Dick 
trie<l  to  extort  the  sympathy  from  her  he  wanted. 
She  would  not,  couhl  not  respond.  Heine  was  for 
the  moment  wondering  who  might  be  most  to  be 
itied  if,  —  if  —  She  interrupted  him  once  when 
a  was  speaking  of  Catherine. 

*  Do  you  know  that  Madame  de  Tracy  was  up  at 
the  farm  yesterday  ?  She  asked  my  grandfather  a 
grcat  many  questions.  Can  she  suspect  the  truth  ? 
Can  Madame  Fontaine  have  told  her  ?....” 

“  I  am  sure  she  guesses  the  real  state  of  the  case,” 
Dick  taid ;  “  but  Catherine  Fontaine  has  not  told 
her !  Poor  little  woman  !  she  has  other  things  to 
think  of  just  now.” 

“  Is  she  very  unhappy  ?  ” 

“  How  can  you  ask  ?  Should  not  you  be  unhappy 
if  I  had  been  drowned  instead  of  Fontaine  ?  ” 

The  girl  shivered,  and  then  suddenly,  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  movement,  drew  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and 
almost  pushed  him  away. 

“  I  am  not  married  to  you,”  she  said,  bitterly  and 
furiously ;  “  perhaps  if  I  were  only  your  widow,  I 
could  bear  to  part  from  you.  Widows  recover  and 
marry  again  .  .  .  .  ” 

“  Hush,  Reine,”  said  Dick,  angrily. 

“Why  do  you  mind  mpr  saying  this?”  persisted 
the  girl,  in  her  rough  grating  voice. 

“  Because  it  is  not  like  you  to  show  no  sympathy 
for  some  one  in  great  sorrow.  I  think  you  must  be 
already  sorry  for  what  you  have  said,”  the  young 
man  answered,  gravely. 

The  girl  did  not  speak,  except,  indeed,  by  a 
strange  and  wistful  look,  and  walked  on  by  his  side 
in  silence. 

I  have  no  excuse  to  make  for  Reine  Chrdtien,  nor 
do  I  want  to  make  one  for  her.  AVith  all  her  faults, 
her  pride,  her  waywardness,  there  was  a  noble  truth 
and  devotion  in  her  nature  that  spoke  for  itself,  and 
forced  you  to  forgive,  even  while  you  were  vexed 
still  and  angr)'.  The  two  walked  on  for  a  long 
way.  For  once  evil  and  good  were  uipng  her  in 
the  sJime  direction.  Her  jealousy  was  helping  her 
to  fulfil  what  she  had  grown  to  look  upon  as  a  duty. 

Ah  me.  how  often  it  happens  in  life  that  the  gen¬ 
erous  self,  the  passionate  great  heart,  unconscious, 
or  perhaps  ashamed  of  its  own  tenderness  and  no¬ 


bility,  takes,  in  self-defence,  small  means  to  accom- 
plish  great  ends.  Reine  was  one  of  those  Vho 
would  swallow  a  camel  and' strain  at  a  gnat.  AVe 
have  all  of  us  been  blinded  and  ungrateful  in  our 
life,  at  one  time  or  another,  unconsciously  accepting 
together  the  great  sacrifice  and  the  small  one 
gruilgingly  granted ;  we  have  all  complained,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  vexing  word,  the  passing  caprice  of  a 
moment,  unconscious,  —  ah  !  forever  unconscious  of 
the  whole  world  of  love,  of  sacrifice,  of  utter  devo¬ 
tion,  which  was  ours  just  then  to  forget,  to  ignore, 
to  accept  .without  thanks,  to  abandon,  if  we  would, 
scarcely  heeded. 

They  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  chalet  by  this 
time ;  the  moonlight  seemed  to  be  streaming  every¬ 
where. 

“  O  Richard,  Richard,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  do  not  know  that  she  has  always  loved  you  ?  ” 
cried  Reine,  with  a  sudden  burst,  as  she  left  him, 
and  went  in. 

The  poor  little  chfilet,  with  all  its  absurd  orna¬ 
mentations  and  whirling  flags  and  weathercocks, 
looked  so  sad  and  forlorn,  so  black  and  henrie-like 
in  the  darkness.  The  blinds  of  some  of  the  win¬ 
dows  were  down ;  a  pale  light  shone  in  Catherine’s 
window.  Dick,  pacing  up  and  down  outside  in  the 
moonlight,  looked  up  at  it  more  than  once,  and 
laughed  a  little  bitterly  to  himself  over  the  perver¬ 
sity  of  women.  lie  did  not  like  Reine  the  better 
for  her  jealousy.  It  was  not  worthy  of  her,  he 
thought.  The  house  was  very  dark  and  silent  with¬ 
in  and  without.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Mdrard 
had  gone  away  for  a  few  dap;  Madame  Binaud 
had  come  for  them,  and  Catherine  had  piteously 
be^ed  them  to  go,  to  leave  her  with  Toto.  She 
was  only  longing  for  silence  and  rest. 

Poor  old  Merard’s  little  piping  voice  quivered 
when  he  came  to  say  good  by,  and  his  jolly  face 
seemed  circled  with  dark  round  wrinkles  which  had 
not  been  there  before.  “  Pauvre  petite,”  said  he, 
kissing  the  two  little  cold  clinging  hands  which  he 
held  in  his.  Madame  Merard,  too,  seemed  changed 
and  greatly  shaken.  She  said  little,  but  trotted 
about,  overturning  drawers,  and  keeping  vigilant 
watch  over  the  gomgs-on  in  the  house.  .lust  before 
starting,  she  carried  up  a  cup  of  strong  broth  to 
Catherine,  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands. 
“  Drink  it  down  hot,”  said  she.  “  There  is  a  good 
pound  of  meat  in  it,  for  I  arranged  it  my.self.” 

Dick  would  not  have  thought  Reine  hard  or  pe^ 
verse  could  he  have  seen  into  the  room  from  where 
the  faint  ray  of  light  was  streaming,  and  where  poor 
little  Catherine  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  by  the 
smouldering  fire,  while  Reine  knelt  beside  her,  hold¬ 
ing  her  h.and  in  a  tender  clasp.  Reine  h.ad  that 
strange  gift  of  healing  and  conjfort  which  some  p‘o- 
ple  pos.«css ;  there  was  strength  and  peace  in  the 
touch  of  her  strong  gentle  hands,  and  in  the  wise 
wistful  look  of  her  eyes.  Catherine  spoke  a  few 
broken  words  telling  her  how  it  had  happened, 
speaking  of  Dick’s  courage  and  devotion.  Reine 
listened,  gazing  into  the  fire,  keeping  time  with  her 
heart  to  Richard’s  footsteps  outside,  —  it  was  long 
long  before  she  listened  to  them  again,  —  the  clock 
ticked  monotonously,  and  time  went  on. 

And  then  they  heard  a  voice  speaking  down  be¬ 
low.  “  Justine,  do  not  let  Mademoiselle  Chrdtien 
go  without  seeing  me,”  said  somebody. 

“  It  is  ^ladamc  de  Tracy,”  said  Catherine,  lan¬ 
guidly.  “  She  has  been  here  all  day.” 

It  was  Madame  de  Tracy’s  voice,  it  was  Aladanac 
de  Tracy  herself  who  stood  waiting  in  ambush  in 
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the  kitchen,  waiting  in  agitation,  palpitation,  and 
excitement,  expecting  her  prey,  not  without  some 
alarm,  poor  lady :  lor  her  own  claws  were  not  very 
fierce,  nor  her  bites  very  fatal,  and,  dragon  though 
she  was,  she  would  have  liked  to  run  away.  J ustine 
the  cynical  saw  that  something  was  going  on.  It 
did  not  concern  her ;  she  only  shrugged  her  shoulders 
as  she  plodded  about  the  house  from  one  creaking 
wooden  room  to  another.  She  was  putting  away 
the  linen  in  the  maire’s  little  ofHcc,  which  was  now 
at  last  disponible.  It  was  convenient  and  near  the 
kitchen,  —  she  had  always  wanted  the  place  for  her 
tahiicloths.  Coining  down  stairs  with  an  armful  of 
hr.cn,  she  met  Reinc  leaving  Catherine’s  room. 
“  You  are  wanted  in  the  kitchen,”  said  she.  “  Mad¬ 
ame  do  Tracy  certainly  will  not  let  you  go  without 
seeing  her.”  And  as  she  spoke  Madame  de  Tracy, 
with  her  bonnet  all  on  one  side,  came  out  at  the 
sound  of  the  voices,  aud  held  open  the  door  with 
much  dilliculty. 

“  1  have  to  speak  to  you.  Come  in  here,  if  you 
please.  My  nephew  is  outside,  but  it  is  to  you, 
mademoiselle,  I  address  myself.  He  is  waiting  for 
you,  —  do  not  deny  it;  I  know  all,  everything.” 
And  the  countess  blazed  round  upon  the  peasant- 
girl,  who,  however,  seemed  but  little  discomposed 
by  the  att.ack.  “  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  continued 
Madame  de  Tracy,  suddenly  changing  from  ferocity 
to  supplication.  “  If  you  do  really  care  for  that 
foolish,  impetuous  boy,  you  will  forgive  me  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  me  when  I  implore  you  to  reflect  upon 
the  sacrifice  he  is  making,  —  a  sacrifice  that  will 
disgrace  him,  and  drag  him  down  in  the  eyes  of  t’.ie 
world.  It  is  so  hard  in  its  judgments.  Is  that  door 
securely  closed?  I  would  not  for  the  world  that 
Justine  should  overhear,  that  Dick  should  suspect 
me  of  influencing  you.  lie  was  furious  once  not 
long  ago,  when  I  foolishly  dreaded  another  attrac¬ 
tion,  but  this  would  be  still  less  ....  still  more,  — 

Catherine  at  least  was . ”  The  poor  huly 

stopped  short,  embarrassed,  unable  to  finish  her  sen¬ 
tence.  Well  she  might  be,  for  she  caught  sight  of 
Heine’s  indignant  cheeks  burning,  and  of  the  much- 
dreaded  Dick  himself  coming  in  through  the  glass- 
door.  A  chill  night-wind  surged  in  as  he  opened 
the  door,  of  which  the  shuttcra  had  not  yet  been 
closed,  lie  had  been  quietly  walking  outside  up 
and  down,  biding  his  time.  It  had  come  now ;  and 
now  Dick  gues-sed  in  an  instant  what  had  happened. 
Ho  went  straight  up  to  Keine,  and  put  his  arm 
round  her,  as  if  to  defend  her,  and  yet  Reine  was 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  poor  trembling,  agitated 
lady,  without  his  assistance. 

“  You  must  n’t  say  anything  to  Heine,  aunt  Ala- 
tUda,  that  you  would  n’t  say  to  me,”  said  Dick, 
hauglitily. 

“  D.-ar  boy,”  cried  Madame  de  Tracy,  more  and 
more  fluttered  and  anxious,  “  indeed  and  indeed  I 
only  sjK'ak  for  your  good  and  hers.  Of  course  you 
have  pas.sed  your  word ;  but  you  do  not  know  the 
world  as  I  do,  nor  to  what  you  are  exposing  .... 
you  —  you  .  .  .  .” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Dick,  speaking  savagely,  almost 
for  tlie  firet  time  in  his  lile.  “  Reine  an<l  I  under¬ 
stand  one  another  very  well,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  put  up  with  any  inconvenience  ’’ ;  and  his  voice 
softened :  he  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  smile.  But 
she  did  nut  answer ;  she  was  quite  pale,  and  her 
eyes  were  on  fire.  She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
lengtli,  and  stood  there  in  the  moonlight  in  her 
country-dress,  looking  like  a  wraith.  Even  her 
words  sounded  faint  and  toneless. 


“  Heaven  knows,”  she  said  quietly,  “  that  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  you,  Richard,  but  I  will  never  mar¬ 
ry  you,  —  never,  never.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time 
that  I  hear  these  things,  that  I  reflect  upon  the  sac¬ 
rifice  you  make,  upon  the  danger  of  marriage  ill-as- 
sorted  and  unhappy.  Nothing  will  ever  change  my 
aflTection ;  you  are  part  of  my  life,  of  my  prayers, 
ever  since  I  first  knew  you.”  ....  The  passionate 
c^ence  of  her  voice  broke  into  a  sob.  Heine  spoke 
with  emotion,  feeling  that  she  was  safe  in  Madame 
de  Tracy’s  agitated  presence ;  she  imagined  Richard 
would  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  but  somehow  she  was 
mistaken,  and  she  found  herself  folded  in  the  young 
man’s  arms. 

“  My  Reine,”  he  said,  “  I  want  no  words,  —  I 
understand.”  But  the  girl  put  herself  quickly  away 
out  of  his  embrace.  What  strange  love-parttng  was 
this  in  the  sad  house  of  mourning ! 

“  You  do  not  understand  me,”  cried  Heine ;  “  and 
you,  madame,  need  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  the 
harm  I  shall  do  him,”  she  said  passionately,  turning 
to  Madame  de  Tracy.  “  I  shall  not  drag  him  down ; 
I  shall  not  force  him  to  keep  his  word ;  I  shall  not 
disgrace  him !  ” 

The  girl’s  anger  and  sorrow  had  gradually  reached 
a  hysterical  and  almost  uncontrollable  point.  The 
things  Madame  de  Tracy  had  glibly  explained, 
meaning  no  harm,  poor  lady,  had  nearly  maddened 
her.  Her  allusion  to  Catherine  was  the  last  drop 
in  the  brimming  cup.  In  vain  Dick  tried  to  calm 
and  to  soothe  her.  She  did  not  listen* ;  she  would 
not  look  at  him  even;  for  a  minute  she  stared 
through  the  glass-door  into  the  moonlight  without, 
and  tlien  at  Madame  de  Tracy,  agitated  and  fleck¬ 
ered  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire. 

‘‘  Catherine,  of  whom  you  spoke  just  now,”  cried 
the  girl,  “  would  have  been  a  thousand  thousand 
times  more  suited  than  I  should  ever  be.  Ah  !  do 
not  interfere  again,  madame.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing!"  And  with  .a  scared  sort 
of  look  Reine  broke  away  from  Dick,  and  pushed  at 
the  glass-door,  and  ran  out  into  the  night.  She  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  but  she  found  Dominique  with 
the  cart  waiting  at  the  garden-gate.  Dick,  follow¬ 
ing  an  instant  after,  only  came  m  time  to  see  her 
drive  away. 

I  think  if  he  had  caught  her  then  —  if  he  had 
scoliled  and  then  forgiven  her  —  all  would  have 
been  right  between  them  then ;  but  the  horse  set 
off  at  a  trot  down  the  hill.  The  cart  rolled  away 
with  a  dull  jolt  of  wheels  over  the  sodden  earth  ; 
mists  came  between  them  and  distance  greater  and 
OTcater.  Butler  was  too  angry  and  hurt  to  follow 
her  at  the  time, —  more  angry,  I  think,  because  she 
went  off  in  the  cart  than  for  all  she  had  said  to  vex 
him. 

“  Never,  never.”  Did  some  one  whi.sper  it  in  his 
ear  ?  What  a  strange  creature,  —  lovely,  womanly, 
tender,  and  pathetic,  and  furious  ;  how  hard  to  satis¬ 
fy,  how  difficult  to  love,  liow  impossible  not  to  love. 

Dick  8]xmt  a  sulky  evening  at  the  chfiteau,  smok¬ 
ing  by  himself  in  the  smoking-room,  while  Madame 
de  Tracy  retireil  with  fluttenng  dignity  to  her  own 
apartment.  Jean  tliought  it  a  bad  business ;  bat  it 
was  his  maxim  not  to  interfere.  It  was  no  afT.iir  of 
his.  Dick  was  old  enough  to  attend  to  his  own  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  thou^  Mrs.  Beamish  and  Ernestine 
went  down  upon  their  knees  to  him,  they  could  not 
undo  the  past  or  prevent  him  from  thinking  that 
there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  world,  and  her 
name  was  Reine  Chretien. 

Dick  made  up  his  mind  very  quietly,  without  ask- 
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ing  any  one’s  leave.  He  was  a  little  touched,  and  very 
much  provoked,  by  the  allusions  to  poor  Madame 
Font-line ;  but  he  hoped  there  was  some  mistake, 
and  Rather  avoided  dwelling  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject.  Reine  had  been  jealous,  as  women  are 
sometimes.  He  walked  up  to  the  farm  before  break¬ 
fast  The  6ne  weather  had  come  at  la-st ;  fields  and 
furrows  were  twinkling  with  early  dew  ;  a  thousand 
lights  and  crystals  and  refractions  were  .shining  out 
of  the  earth ;  a  cheerful  sound  of  labor  echoed  under 
the  dazzling  morning  vault  Old  ChreUien  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  bench  sunning  himself  outside  the  great 
arcnw.ay  in  his  blue  smock ;  the  queer  old  pinnacles, 
and  chimney-stacks,  and  pigeon-cotes  were  all  dis¬ 
tinct  against  the  clear  heaven,  and  the  two  tall  pop¬ 
lar-trees  on  the  roadside  showed  every  twig  and 
spray  full  with  the  coming  leaves.  Paris  came  to 
meet  Dick,  shaking  his  lazy  long  body  and  wagging 
his  tail.  Petitpire  sat  staring  at  the  field  where  his 
men  were  busy  digging  up  vegetables  and  loading  a 
cart. 

“  Goo<l  morning,”  cried  Dick,  cheerfully.  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Chretien,  where  shall  I  find  your  grand¬ 
daughter  ?  ” 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,” said  the  old 
fellow,  looking  utterly  vacant  and  stupid.  “  Reine 
is  gone,  and  I  am  busy  enough  in  her  absence.  As 
monsieur  sees,  I  am  getting  in  my  turnips.”  And 
he  pointed  to  the  field  where  they  were  growing, 
aiid  where  the  laborers  were  busy  digging  up  the 
earth.  It  was  the  field  whieh  the  lovers  had  crossed 
in  the  darkness  the  night  before. 

“  Gone  ?  "  said  Dick,  looking  at  the  turnips,  with¬ 
out  seeing  anything  before  him. 

“  She  is  gone  back  to  the  convent,”  the  old  man 
said.  “  I  should  not  like  it  for  myself ;  but  she  finds 
her  pleasure  there.” 

“  Did  she  leave  no  letter,  no  message  for  me  ?  ” 
Richard  asked,  trying  to  light  a  cigar,  though  his 
fingers  were  trembling  as  he  did  so.  Petitphre 
gazed  stupidly  at  the  young  man. 

“  I  was  to  let  her  know  as  soon  as  you  were  gone, 
that  she  might  come  b.ack  to  see  to  the  fatting  of 
the  pigs,”  said  he  ;  “  that  was  what  she  said.” 

With  a  sudden  movement,  Dick  threw  the  un¬ 
lighted  cigar  away  over  the  hedge. 

“  She  need  not  delay  her  return  on  my  account,” 
said  Butler,  flushing  up,  and  turning  his  back  to 
Petitphre.  “I  shall  leave  the  place  to-day  for 
good.  Pray  tell  her  so  when  she  comes  back  to  — 
to  her  pigs."  [ 

Old  PetitpJsre  shrugged  his  shoulders  for  the  last 
tlnid  Itt  this  little  history,  and  rubbed  his  old  knees, 
pleased  with  the  effect  of  that  parting  shaft :  and 
yet  he  was  a  little  sorry,  too,  for  the  young  fellow 
as  he  went  swinging  angrily  along  the  road,  and 
disappeared  at  the  turn  by  the  willow-trees. 

Dick  was  far  away  safe  among  the  green  pastures  ' 
and  cool  waters  of  Lambswold,  and  Reine  might 
have  come  hack  from  her  convent  without  fear  of 
meeting  him  ;  but  many  and  many  a  day  went  by  be¬ 
fore  the  girl  returned  to  the  farm-kitchen,  to  her  ac¬ 
customed  ways  and  works,  and,  when  she  came,  it  was 
a  wan  and  weak  and  weary  woman  recovering  from 
an  illness  through  which  the  good  nuns  had  nursed 
her.  Poor  Reine  !  she  came  back  to  Petitpbre  and 
the  pigs  and  the  cows  for  companionship  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  She  could  not  think  of  the  past,  —  it  filled 
her  with  such  doubt  and  remorse ;  she  did  not  dare 
to  conteinjilatc  the  future,  it  seemed  so  endless,  so 
gray,  so  unbearable ;  she  would  not  have  been  sorry 
to  me  in  the  convent  in  the  sunny  ward  among  the 


tranquil  nuns,  and  so  to  solve  the  difficulty  and  rid¬ 
dle  of  her  life.  But  it  was  only  a  low  nervous  fever 
from  which  she  hail  suffered,  and  she  knew  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  end  to  it,  but  that  pro. 
saic  end  of  getting  well  and  going  home  to  her  dull 
and  neglected  duties. 

If  Catherine  had  been  at  Petitport  she  would 
have  found  comfort  and  happiness  with  the  tender 
little  woman.  But  a  chance  had  happened,  which 
would  have  been  stranger  if  it  had  happened  sooner 
and  Catherine  was  away  in  Englaiul  with  her  sis¬ 
ters,  looking  after  some  property  which  had  come  to 
her  and  to  them.  What  did  she  want  with  it  now? 
Fontaine  had  provided  for  her,  and  she  liked  better 
to  owe  ease  and  comfort  to  him,  to  his  care  and  i 
his  tender  thought  for  her,  than  to  a  chance  by 
which  Lady  Farebrother  had  died  before  she  could 
sign  her  name  to  a  will.  Mr.  Bland  would  have 
been  a  good  many  thousand  pounds  the  richer  if 
the  poor  lady  had  lived  a  few  hours  longer.  He 
never  had  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it ;  for,  I 
though  both  the  doctor  and  lawyer  were  sent  for, 
they  both  came  too  late.  As  it  was,  Catherine’s  two 
little  sisters  came  in  for  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  aunt’s  possession,  and  a  certain  sum  was 
left  to  Catherine,  their  guardian,  by  their  mother’s  I 
will. 

It  was  in  autumn  this  year,  after  poor  Fontaine’s 
death,  that  I  stayed  at  Petitport,  and  first  made 
Reine  Chrdtien’s  acquaintance  on  the  seashore,  as  I 
described  in  the  beginning  of  my  little  history. 
These  were  not  prosperous  times.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  village,  the  harvest  had 
failed,  and  wherever  1  went  I  heard  complaints  and 
witnessed  pain  and  suffering.  Reine  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  helping  and  tending  her  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  some  people 
have  an  unexplained  power,  which  must  be  ms^- 
netic  of  its  kind,  for  healing  and  soothing  pain. 
Reine  possessed  this  odd  influence  over  the  sick, 
and  was  conscious  of  it  although  she  could  ziot  ac¬ 
count  for  it ;  she  unfortunately  had  full  opportunity 
for  exercising  her  gift.  Fever  and  famine  were 
common  enough  in  the  poor  little  village ;  these  two 
grim  visitors  were  almost  as  certain  to  come  in  their 
season  as  the  bathers  and  holiday-makers  with  the 
summer  and  sunshine.  This  year  fell  unusually 
heavy  upon  the  little  population;  there  was  hardly 
a  family  that  had  not  some  member  stricken  with 
the  fever.  Reine  herself  lost  her  grandfather  soon 
before  I  eamc  to  the  village.  For  some  time  she 
was  livintj  by  herself  in  a  great  empty  farmhouse  on 
a  hill.  When  I  knew  her  first  she  seemed  to  take 
to  me,  perhaps  because  I  was  English,  jierhaps  be- 
c.ause  I  happened  to  know  something  of  the  people 
she  most  cared  for,  partly  because  I  was  fascinated 
by  her..  After  that  day  on  the  sands  I  wont  up  to 
see  her  once  or  twice  at  the  farm.  A  widow  wora.m 
w!i8  living  with  her,  a  certain  Madame  Marteau,  to 
whose  little  daughter  she  was  greatly  attached. 

Poor  Reine !  these  were  hard  times  for  her.  On 
the  very  day  I  first  made  her  acquaintance  she  had 
heard  a  report  from  Justine  at  the  chalet  concern¬ 
ing  Catherine,  which  had  stirred  up  many  a  feeling 
still  fresh  and  vivid,  though  she  scarcely  believed 
the  report.  Sometimes  she  spoke  of  the  past,  but 
with  evident  pain  and  shrinking  and  doubt  and 
remorse.  Had  she  done  right  f  Had  she  done 
wrong  ?  She  seemed  to  be  sure  of  nothing  but  of 
the  love  which  was  in  her. 
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Once,  only  once,  she  sat  down  to  write  to  him.  She 
never  meant  to  send  the  letter,  but  it  was  a  relief  to 
her  to  put  down  upon  paper  all  that  was  in  her 
heart,  —  all  her  loving  remembrance,  —  to  write  the 
words  of  benediction,  although  he  might  never  need 
her  blessing  now.  AYhen  she  had  written  the  ten¬ 
der  little  scrawl,  she  burnt  it ;  but  the  words  were 
somewhere,  everywhere  she  thought,  as  she  saw  the 
cinders  float  away.  She  said  to  herself  that  no  fire 
could  burn  them  out,  nothing  could  destroy  them  ; 
in  some  distant  world,  if  not  in  this  one,  they  would 
find  him. 

CHAPT*ER  LAST. 

“TURS  KORTUSE,  TUllH  Tiir  wheel!" 

O.VE  day  Reine,  walking  down  the  village  street, 
met  Madame  Merard  coming  from  the  chalet,  where 
she  had  been  superintending  some  packing  and  re¬ 
ordering.  The  old  lady  was  trotting  heavily  along, 
with  a  large  packet  on  her  arm.  Sne  wa.s  panting 
fiercely,  in  a  state  of  fume  and  of  excitement.  No 
wonder.  “  She  had  heard  an-  announcement,”  she 
said,  “  which  she  had  always  predicted,  —  always. 
What  else  was  to  be  e.xpected  of  a  young  wom.in 
so  entirely  engrcAsed  by  society  and  amusement  as 
Mad-ame  Fontaine  had  always  shown  herself. 

Madame  Mdrard  declined  to  give  her  authority 
for  the  news  she  had  heard.  “Non !  time  would 
prove  the  truth  of  her  assertions.  Well-informed 
and  disp.assionate  persons  had  assured  her  that 
Catherine  Fontaine  w.is  on  the  eve  of  contracting 
a  second  and  highly  advantageous  alliance  with  Mr. 
Butler.  In  that  event  the  chalet  and  all  the  elegant 
fittings  would  return  to  Toto.  iMost  providentially 
a  clause  to  that  effect  had  been  inserted  in  the  will, 
at  the  cure’s  suggestion ;  for  the  poor  infatuated 
Charles  would  never  have  shown  this  necessary  I 
revision.  Poor  man,  already  forgotten  !  Ah, 
ow  differently  she,  Madame  ftlerard,  had  acted 
under  similar  circumstances.  Although  assiduously 
pressed,  within  six  months  of  her  widowhoo.l,  to 
make  up  her  mind,  by  no  less  than  three  different 
gentlemen,  in  no  wise  connected  with  one  another, 
she  had  refused  to  give  any  answer  whatever  for  a 
space  of  two  whole  years,  during  which  their  atten¬ 
tions  had  been  unremitting.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  made  Monsieur  M^rard’s  acquaintance, 
she  had  dismissed  the  other  aspirants  with  every 
mark  of  esteem  and  consideration.  Now-a-days 
things  were  different.  Do  not  seek  for  disinterested 
affection.  O,  no,”  s.aid  Madame  Mdrard,  “for  it 
would  be  no  use.”  And  the  ohl  lady  stumped  away 
at  her  quickest  pace  up  the  road,  and  across  the 
field  ;  she  had  business  at  the  chateau,  she  vaguely 
intimated,  snorting  and  shaking  her  head.  In  truth, 
her  authority  was  only  tliat  of  Justine  at  the  chalet, 
who  had  heard  the  news  from  Baptiste  at  the  cha¬ 
teau,  who  h.ad  it  in  a  letter  from  Barbe,  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  her  mistress ;  and  Madame  Mdrard  was 
anxious  to  gather  every  particular. 

Poor  Heine  did  not  take  so  much  pains  to  verify 
the  news.  She  had  heard  some  such  report  before, 
that  seemed  corroborated  now.  It  was  natural,  and 
only  what  she  had  expected  all  along.  The  blow 
'  had  fallen  at  last.  Amen.  She  knotted  her  two 
hands  together  and  walked  along  erect  and  abstract¬ 
ed,  with  eyes  that  seemed  looking  at  a  far-off  dis¬ 
tance,  silent,  with  a  passionate  cry  in  her  heart. 
She  walked  on  to  the  little  village  graveyard  on  the 
road-side,  behind  the  iron  railing  where  her  mother 


was  lying  and  Petitphre  resting  under  the  poplar- 
tree,  and  where,  in  a  sunny  corner,  Fontaine’s  name 
was  carved  upon  the  stone  cross  which  Catherine 
had  put  up  to  his  memory,  and  over  which  the  ivy 
was  creeping. 

The  struggle  which  came  to  Reine  then  was  [that 
sore  one  which  comes  to  each  one  of  us,  at  one  time 
or  another,  when  passionate  hopes  die  away,  and 
longings,  —  how  eager  none  can  know,  except  each 
one  for  himself;  when  the  last  hope  fails,  and  when 
the  acliing  void  and  emptiness  of  the  future  seem 
bearing  down  like  the  inevitable  dusk  at  the  end  of 
a  busy  day.  Darkness  and  oblivion  and  death  would 
seem  welcome  at  such  times;  rather  than  the  dim 
shadow  and  gray  silence  of  these  sad  twilight  hours, 
—  dark  gray,  though  the  sun  is  shining  perhaps,  and 
the  summer  lights  flooding  the  land.  Then  the  fight 
begins,  a  lonely  one  with  no  witness,  for  who  can 
see  or  understand  another’s  mood  ?  And  the  fight 
is  this.  “  I  wanted  that,  I  tried  for  this,  I  would 
have  been  the  person  that  I  am  not  I  would  have 
liked  the  happiness  which  is  denied  me.  Give,  give, 
O  Lord,  unto  thy  servant  Is  not  happiness  my 
right  ?  Is  not  content  my  right,  and  success  and 
love  and  prosperity  ?  ” 

And  even  amid  the  fierce  pangs  of  pain  and  dis¬ 
appointment  the  mad  question  is  answered.  “  Whv 
should  not  sorrow  and  disappointment  be  thy  right  ? 
Why  should  not  the  experience  of  grief  be  thine  ? 
the  knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  ?  Submit, 
O,  submit,  poor  heart !  ”  And  the  spirit  seems  to 
speak  to  the  weary  body,  and  one  last  desperate 
effort  comes  for  resignation,  for  obedience  to  the 
temble  teaching,  for  acquiescence.  “  ^V'e  bow  to 
Heaven  that  willed  it  so.” 

In  this  frame  of  mind  everything  all  round  about 
seems  to  have  an  answering  voice  to  uige,  to  help, 
to  comfort.  When  all  seems  lost  there  comes  a  new 
courage,  a  new  peace  dawning  overhead,  life  burst¬ 
ing  from  the  dry  branches,  light  from  the  clouds, 
the  very  stones  cry  out  and  testify  in  the  world  all 
round  about.  Reine,  walking  homeward  along  the 
cliff,  read  a  thousand  meanings  in  the  sights  along 
her  way,  —  peace,  resignation,  regret,  remem¬ 
brances  more  or  less  aching ;  but  singing  a  song  all 
the  while,  which  echoed  with  hitherto  undreamt-of 
meaning :  there  was  comfort  in  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  in  its  flowing  music,  its  minor  notes,  in  the  cries 
for  help,  in  the  rush  of  wind  blowing  here  and  there, 
in  the  very  mooils  of  her  heart  changing  from  one 
emotion  to  another.  Even  the  trembling  shadow 
of  the  poplar-tree  upon  the  turf  seemed  to  whisper 
peace  to  her  and  tranquillity ;  and  so  by  degrees  her 
sad  c.xcitemeiit  abated.  She  did  not  reproach  her¬ 
self;  she  did  not  know  now  whether  she  had  been 
most  to  blame  for  that  which  she  should  regret  all 
her  life ;  but  when  she  reached  hoinc,  she  felt  some¬ 
how  that  the  worst  was  over.  Little  Josette  ran  up 
to  her,  and  pulled  her  by  the  hand  into  the  every¬ 
day  world  again,  telling  her  to  come  and  see  the 
galette  she  and  her  mother  had  cooked  for  dinner ; 
Paris  rubbed  his  head  against  his  mistress’s  black 
gown ;  Madame  Marteau  came  smiling  to  the  door 
to  greet  her. 

Reine,  coming  and  going  about  her  business  with 
a  pale  face  and  a  sad  heart,  all  that  day  kept  telling 
herself  that  it  was  too  late  to  regret,  but  not  too  late 
to  love  still,  and  then  she  determined  to  write  to 
Dick  once  again ;  and  this  time  the  letter  was  sent. 
It  was  addressed  to  Catherine,  though  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  Dick.  Only  a  few  words,  in  the  French¬ 
woman’s  quaint  stiff  handwriting :  “  I  have  heard 
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news  of  you,”  she  wrote.  “  'With  my  whole  heart  I 
pray  Heaven  for  your  happiness,  —  that  heart  which 
IS  full  of  love  for  you,  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
faith  in  your  tender  friendship.  You  will  come  hero 
some  day,  —  will  you  not  ?  —  both  of  you,  and  give 
me  the  greatest  happiness  which  I  can  hope  for  on 
earth,  —  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  happy  ?  ” 

And  then  Ueine,  holding  Josette  by  the  hand, 
went  and  slipped  the  letter  nerself  into  the  box  in 
the  village-wall,  where  it  lay  until  old  Pierre,  the 
postman,  with  his  clumsy  key  and  his  old  worn 
pouch,  carried  it  away  to  Bayeux,  across  the  plain. 

'  Dick  was  sitting  with  Catherine  when  this  letter 
was  put  into  her  hand.  She  flushed  up,  poor  little 
widow,  and  began  to  tremble  when  she  read  it,  and 
with  a  sudden  movement  half  held  it  out  to  Butler, 
and  then  changed  her  mind  and  took  it  back 
once  more ;  and  so  sat,  without  s()eaking  for  a 
minute,  with  her  dark  eyes  fixed  gravely  upon  his 
face.  She  looked  like  a  child  trying  to  remember 
some  half-forgotten  lesson,  and  Dick  wondered  what 
words  she  was  trying  to  fashion.  It  was  a  long,  low, 
old-iashioned  room  in  which  they  were  sitting, — 
the  drawing-room  of  a  house  on  the  terrace  at 
Richmond,  with  three  deep  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  loveliest  haze  and  distance  upon  the  river, 
—  wandering  at  its  own  sweet  will,  —  upon  the 
showers  of  autumnal  gold  sparkling  beneath  the 
mists  that  were  spreading  to  the  silver  hills.  Toto 
and  Toty  were  in  one  of  the  windows,  whispering 
and  exploding  into  sudden  shrieks  of  laughter  at 
one  another’s  witticisms.  Rosy  was  curled  up  over  a 
novel  on  the  floor;  and  Catherine,  sitting  in  her 
little  bowery  corner,  with  some  work  and  some 
flowers  on  her  table,  was  looking  prettier  luid  more 
gentle  than  ever  in  her  black  dress,  with  her  plain¬ 
tive  childish  face  crowned  with  the  sad  dignity  of  a 
widow’s  cap.  So  she  sat  talking  to  the  melanclioly 
and  ill-humored  young  man  in  the  arm-chair  beside 
her.  “  You  must  find  me  a  great  bore,”  Dick  was 
saying ; I  come  and  grumble,  and  abuse  everybody 
and  everything.  I  tried  to  go  back  to  my  painting 
this  morning,  —  confound  it,  I  can  do  nothing  with 
it;  lean  do  nothing  but  grumble.”  Dick  often 
rede  over  to  see  the  little  widow  ;  he  would  come  in 
the  worst  of  spirits,  and  go  away  cheered  and 
touched  by  Madame  Fontmne’s  constant  kindness 
and  sympathy. 

The  little  woman  had  learnt  out  of  the  depths  of 
her  own  morbid  experiences  to  be  tender  and  gentle 
and  forbearing  with  others  wandering  in  the  same 
dreary  labyrinth  in  which  she  had  been  utterly  lost 
only  a  very  little  while  ago;  so  it  seemed  to  her,  look¬ 
ing  back.  Things  were  ditferent  now,  and  Catherine 
could  not  help  wondering  why,  sometimes,  and  feel¬ 
ing  tltat  to  the  dearest  frkmd,  the  tenderest,  the 
most  loyal  simple  heart  that  ever  beiit,  slie  owed 
more  than  she  could  ever  pay  with  a  lifetime  of  love 
and  fidelity.  She  did  not  feel  any  particular  grati¬ 
tude  to  Lady  Farebrother,  whose  money  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  pleasant  homt;  and  its  various  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  was  doing  more  good  now  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  the  old  Tildy’s  lifetime ;  but  the  helping 
hand,  the  kindness,  t^  protecting  love,  which  first 
rescued  her  was  Fontaine’s,  and  Catherine  did  not 
forget  it :  one  was  a  chance,  the  other  a  blessing. 
Catherine,  sitting  thetw  with  Heine’s  letter  in  her 
hand,  wondered  over  the  many  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life.  She  knew  well  enough  by  this 
time  that  poor  Madame  de  Tracy  was  only  eager  to 
repair  the  breach  between  her  and  her  ne|^ew ;  that 
Mrs.  Butler  and  Catherine  Beamish  were  longing  to 
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prevent  the  possible  and  horrible  misalliance  that 
was  always  hanging  over  the  family  ;  and  that  they 
would  all  have  gladly  and  eagerly  consented  to  a 
marriage  between  Madame  Fontaine  and  this  terri¬ 
ble  Richard.  She  sadly  wonders  why  she,  a  widow 
woman,  is  deemed  a  fitter  wife  for  Dick  now,  than 
two  years  ago,  when  all  her  heart’s  best  devotion 
was  his. 

Catherine  felt  she  loved  him  still,  as  some  women 
must  love  the  ideal  of  tlieir  youth,  —  loved  him 
with  a  gentle,  truehe.arted  friendship  ami  faithful 
sympathy  that  would  be  always  his;  but  not  as 
Reiiie  loved  him.  Ah  !  that  love  was  alive,  and  did 
not  die  at  its  birth.  As  for  Dick  himself,  he  made 
no  profession  of  aflecdon,  he  was  sincerely  fond 
of  Catherine.  He  was  touched,  —  how  could  he 
help  it  ?  —  by  the  knowledge  of ’her  old  atrection  j 
for  him.  He  came,  with  a  longing  for  sympathy, 
for  a  kind  soul  to  talk  to,  from  his  empty,  lonely  : 
house  to  Catherine’s  tramjuil  bright  home.  He 
came  with  a  sad  scorn  for  himself  in  his  heart ;  but 
there  he  was  sitting  beside  her  day  after  day.  She 
suited  him  better  than  his  own  relations.  Koine, 
who  he  thought  was  true  as  steel,  had  deceived 
him  aud  jilted  him.  Catherine  had  but  to  jmt  out 
her  hand,  he  was  not  unwilling^  aud  Catherine, 
still  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  put  out  her  hand, 
but  Reine’s  little  letter  was  in  it. 

“  O,  Richard,”  Madame  Fontaine  said,  uncon¬ 
sciously  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name,  “  I  want 
you  to  read  this,  to  forgive  me  for  what  1  am  going 
to  say  —  ” 

Her  eyes  were  brimming,  her  voice  was  failing, 
but  she  made  a  great  eflbrt  aud  spoke.  Just  now  j 
everything  seemed  of  very  little  consequence  to  her  | 
in  comparison  with  the  great  sadness  which  had  long  j 
filled  her  heart.  There  was  a  pathos  in  her  tones  of  | 
which  she  was  unconscious,  as  she  tried,  by  talking  i 
us  straight  and  direct  to  the  point  as  Ueine  herseu 
might  have  done,  to  put  away  at  once,  forever,  all  | 
misconception.  At  another  time,  perhaps,  she  { 
could  not  have  spoken  as  she  did  just  then.  But  | 
her  sorrow  still  encompassed  her  like  a  shield ;  she  j 
was  invulnerable ;  a  new  strength  had  come  to  her  | 
from  her  very  weakness  aud  remorse  for  the  post. 

“I  did  not  love  my  husband  as  I  ought  to  have 
loved  him  when  I  married  him,”  she  said.  “  I  de¬ 
serve  anytliing,  —  everything.  Even  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  a  punishment  for  my  folly.  But  if  I  had  to 
live  my  life  again  now,  and  if  I  might  clioosii,  with 
open  eyes,  between  the  man  who  loved  me  and  —  ! 
and  —  1  would  not  have  things  otherwise.  0  | 
Richard,  you  do  nut  think  me  ungrateful  for  speakr  | 
ing  ?  I  know  ail  that  p.assed.  Poor  Kclne,  dear 
Ueine,”  said  the  true-hearted  little  woman ;  “  there 
is  no  one  so  noble,  so  Ikithful.  She  left  you  because 
she  loved  you.  Do  you  know  how  ill  she  has  been  1 
Miss  Williamson  (it  was  of  tlie  present  writer  that 
Catherine  was  speaking  then)  has  written  to  me 
about  her.  She  thinks  she  will  die  some  day,  if 
you  leave  her  much  longer  alone.  O,  Richard, 
dear  friend,  won’t  you  forgive  her  and  me,  and  go 
back  to  her  again  ?  No  one  has  ever  loved  you  as 
she  does.” 

Those  of  my  good  frieads  who  already  despise 
Dick  Butler,  and  who  think  him  *  poor  creature  at 
best,  and  no  better  Uuo  his  paintings,  will,  1  fear, 
despise  him  still  more,  tor  kis  eyes  were  full  of  tean 
wh^  he  looked  up  at  Uet  from  the  paper  on  which 
Belne’s  few  words  of  sad  congratulation  were  stand¬ 
ing  m  black  and  white  before  him. 

“  God  bless  you,  dear  lady,”  he  said,  taking  Ma- 
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dame  Fontaine’s  outstretched  hand,  and  starting  up. 
« You  have  saved  me  from  committing  a  great 
irrong.  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow  when  1  have 
leen  her. 

And  then  he  went  away  quickly,  without  noticing 
the  children,  and  a  minute  afterwards  they  heard  his 
horse’s  feet  clattering  down  the  road.  Then  the 
three  children,  who  had  been  listening  with  all  their 
ears,  and  perfectly  understanding  everything,  and 
thrilling  with  sympathy  as  children  do,  came  and 
flung  themselves  upon  the  little  widow,  almost  crush¬ 
ing  her  down  upon  the  sofa. 

“  No,  no,  no,”  said  Toto,  in  his  broken  English, 
« I  shall  not  ’ave  you  mary.  I  want  you,  and  when 

I ’m  a  man . O,  Cathy,  you  won’t  leave  us  again, 

will  you?  Promise,  please  promise,”  cried  Totty, 
and  Kosa  said  nothing,  but  threw  away  her  novel, 
griped  one  of  Cathy’s  poor  little  hands  tight  in  hers, 
crushing  it  with  all  her  might,  until  her  sister,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  had  to  call  out  for  mercy. 
And  so,  with  one  last  bright  appealing  look,  Cathe¬ 
rine  happily  disappears,  in  toe  children’s  adoring 
but  somewhat  tyrannical  embrace. 

Good  by,  little  Catherine,  Yours  is  no  hard  fate, 
after  all.  Toto  is  your  defender ;  Rosy  and  Totty 
your  faithful  companions;  friends  and  plenty  and 
peaceful  leisure  are  yours  now. 

Courseulles,  where  the  oysters  are  preserved,  and 
where  the  establishment  is  situated  of  which  poor 
Fontaine  spoke  with  so  mucn  enthusiasm,  is  a  dreary 
little  tumble-down  village  of  odds  and  ends ;  of  bro¬ 
ken  barrels,  tom  garments,  oyster-heaps,  and  swing¬ 
ing  shutters,  standing  upon  the  border  of  a  great 
mud  marsh,  which  at  low  water  reaches  out  for  a 
mile  or  more  to  meet  a  gray  and  turbid  sea.  The 
oysters  are  sorted  out  in  long  tanks,  according  to 
size,  and  fatten  undisturbed,  and  in  their  places, 
round  a  little  counting-house  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  these  calm  and  melancholy  waters.  The 
shutters  swing,  in  the  village  a  child  or  two  turns 
over  the  oyster-heaps,  the  ragged  garments  flutter 
in  the  wind.  It  is  not  a  place  likely  to  attract  mere 
pleasure-seekers,  and  yet  as  Dominique,  the  day  af¬ 
ter  that  little  conversation  at  Richmond,  comes  lead¬ 
ing  the  horse  out  of  the  stable  of  the  inn  at  Cour- 
seuUcs,  he  meets  a  gentleman  who  has  ridden  over 
from  Petitport  upon  M.  de^  Tracy’s  bay  mare,  and 
who  quietly  asks  him  to  see  to  the  horse,  and  to  tell 
him  where  Mademoiselle  Chretien  is  to  be  found. 

“Mademoiselle  is  in  the  counting-house,”  says 
Dominique,  staring  and  grinning,  and  showing  his 
great  red  gums ;  and  Richard,  for  it  is  Richard,  of 
course,  makes  his  way  across  the  desolate  waste  be¬ 
tween  the  inn  and  the  oyster-tanks,  and  opens  a 
gate  tor  himself  and  walks  along  a  narrow  raised 
pathway  leading  to  the  little  counting-house. 

Before  Butler  could  reach  the  door,  it  opened, 
and  Reino  came  out  and  stood  for  an  instant  look¬ 
ing  at  the  great  waste  where  the  dredgers  were  at 
work,  and  where  a  dirty  red  gle:;m  of  sunset  was 
glaring  upon  the  mud.  She  sighed,  and  then  she 
turned  suddenly,  feeling,  as  people  do,  that  some 
one  was  watching  her.  Some  one !  She  turned 
and  looked  with  a  quick,  sudden  motion,  and  then, 
although  she  stooil  quite  still,  all  her  heart  seemed 
to  go  out  to  welcome  the  one  person  in  the  whole 
world  she  most  wearied  for,  and  least  thought  she 
should  see  ever  again.  She  did  not  speak;  but, 
somehow,  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  her  wondering, 
tender,  passionate  eyes  were  recounting  silently  %1 
the  story  of  the  lon^  sad  months  throng  which  she 


had  wasted :  and  as  Dick  looked  at  her,  when  he 
saw  her  sweet  face  once  more,  the  dreary  marshes, 
the  falling  houses,  seemed  to  be  touched  with  some 
brightest  and  most  sudden  brilliance.  Everything 
was  plain  to  them  both.  I  don’t  think  they  either 
of  them  ever  knew  how  or  in  what  words  the  stbry 
was  told,  —  the  best  and  most  perfect  story  which 
belongs  to  this  world,  —  to  the  world  which  there 
are  sad  histories  and  wicked  ones,  in  which  some 
stories  are  well  forgotten,  and  others,  alas!  never 
uttered,  but  in  which  the  sacred  inspiration  of  love 
comes  now  and  again  to  kindle  cold  hearts,  to  bright¬ 
en  sad  lives,  to  bless  and  to  cheer  the  failing  and 
doubtful,  and  to  tell  them  that  a  living  and  sa¬ 
cred  power  is  moving  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
life. 

We  most  of  us  have  seen  at  one  time  or  another 
great  rocks  piled  upon  rocks.  Landslips,  and  devasta¬ 
tions,  blasted  trunks  of  trees  sliding  down  the  fierce 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  overflow  of  angry  waters, 
vapor  floating  mid  air  in  the  solitude.  And  Nature 
working  by  some  great  law  unknown,  and  only 
vaguely  apprehended  by  us  insects  crawling  a  little 
way  up  the  sides  of  her  vast  chasms,  heaps  and  or¬ 
ders  in  some  mighty  fashion,  and  brings  about  no¬ 
blest  harmonies  out  of  chaos.  And  so,  too,  out  of  the 
dire  dismays  and  confusions  of  the  secret  world 
come  results  both  mighty  and  gentle :  great  rocks 
stand  shading  daisies  from  the  midday  heat ;  trees 
uptom  by  some  avalanche,  lie  soft  upon  lichen  and 
little  clinging  mosses ;  there  are  fissures  where  the 
snow  lies  dazzling;  and  huge  stones  sliding  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  seem  arrested  by  the  soft 
sprays  of  gentle  little  creeping  plants,  whose  green 
leaves  sparkle  against  the  granite. 

ON  THE  YORKSHIRE  HILLS  ABOUT 
HAWORTH. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  put  so  much  stress  upon  hero- 
worship,  that  it  will  go  hard  if  you  have  anybody, 
author  or  what  not,  whom  you  particularly  admire 
and  reverence,  but  you  will  be  put  down  as  a  hero- 
worshipper  and  follower  of  Carlyle ;  and  if  you  ever 
put  pen  to  paper,  and  write  as  much  as  a  single 
sentence,  something  of  his  peculiar  style  is  sure  to 
be  found  in  it,  though  you  are  as  Saxon  and  mono¬ 
syllabic  as  John  Bunyan  himself.  For  all  this,  I 
own  to  the  weakness  of  admiring  those  whom  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  admire.  I  take  from  my  portfolio  a 
small  photograph  which  I  bought  in  the  vestry  of 
Haworth  church  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  —  and 
I  look  upon  the  face  of  one  of  the  gallantest  little 
women  that  ever  lived,  either  for  doing  or  suf¬ 
fering,  —  the  quiet,  thoughtful  face  of  Charlotte 
Brontd.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  brave  little  woman 
that  my  willing  feet  have  twice  led  me  over  the 
moors  to  the  queer  and  queerly-placed  village  of 
Haworth.  • 

So  queerly-placed,  indeed,  that  until  within  a  verj' 
few  years,  though  its  name  was  known  to  everybody, 
its  local  habitation  was  a  mystery.  On  my  first 
visit,  I  walked  from  Bradford,  and,  when  well  out 
of  the  town,  I  made  a  point  of  asking  Irom  every- 
botly  I  met  which  was  the  way  to  Haworth,  and  how 
far  It  was?  One  gootl  woman,  who  stood  washing 
just  inside  the  door,  and  could  n’t  stretch  out  her 
arm  by  reason  of  having  both  elbows  in  the  suds, 
imimrted  to  me  the  cheering  intelligence  that  she 
“  did  n’t  exactly  know  where  it  wor,  but  her  father 
and  muther  wor  wed  theer,  between  thirty  and 
forty  year  sin’.”  I  next  encountered  a  litde  lad 
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who  was  professionally  engaged  with  a  pegtop,  and 
this  conversation  took  place: — 

“  My  lad,  which  is  tne  way  to  Haworth  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  ah  don’t  knaw.” 

“  Well,  how  far  is  it  ?  ” 

Eh  !  a  gooid  to-three  mile.'” 

By  which  I  understood  a  good  two  to  three  miles, 
that  is,  a  long  yiay.  It  afterwards  receded  to  eight 
miles ;  then,  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  walk,  it  came 
to  four :  ill  another  mile’s  walk  I  found  it  had  got 
to  five  ;  so  that  I  began  seriously  to  consider  wheth¬ 
er,  after  all,  the  safest  way  of  getting  to  it  was  not 
the  schoolboy’s  plan  of  walking  away  from  it  as  last 
as  possible.  At  length  I  met  with  two  men  who 
were  mending  the  road,  or  rather  sitting  by  the 
roadside,  and  with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
calmly  contemplating  the  work  they  had  done,  to 
whom  I  said  :  — 

“  How  far  to  Haworth  ?  ” 

“  Abaght  a  mile.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  a  nice  easy  business ;  can  you 
give  one  a  job  ?  ”  . 

“  AVhat  can  yo  do  ?  ” 

“  O,  almost  anything.” 

“  Can  you  mak  soverins  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  No,  an’  ah  think  they ’ve  gien  ower,  for  ah’v 
seen  noan  lattly !  ” 

By  this  road  you  come  upon  Haworth,  as  in  Pal¬ 
estine  you  come  upon  Jerusalem,  all  at  once.  You 
come  to  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  church  and  the  house, 
known  so  well  from  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  book,  lie  straight 
before  you  on  the  top  of  another  hill,  and  there  is  a 
deep  “  bottom  ”  between.  Facilis  descensm  —  there 
you  are ;  but,  revocare  gradum,  to  get  up  again  on 
the  other  side  is  rather  a  different  thin" ;  but  you 
are  up  at  last,  and  the  Black  Bull  stretches  out  his 
hospitable  horns  to  receive  you. 

Of  course  the  time  to  cross  moors  or  to  enjo^ 
moorland  scenery  is  summer-time,  and  iny  first  visit 
to  Haworth  was  in  July.  Any  one  who  reads 
“Jane  Eyre,”  “  Shirley,”  or  “  Wuthering  Heights,” 
will  see  how  dearly  the  sisters  at  Haworth  Parson¬ 
age  loved  to  ramble  on  the  moors  at  such  times. 
But  to  a  stranger,  who  Is  attracted  to  the  place,  not 
BO  much  for  its  scenery  as  for  those  who  have  lived 
and  worked  and  suffered  there,  a  view  of  it  at  all 
seasons  is  interesting.  Hence,  having  to  be  in 
Yorkshire  in  December,  18G2, 1  made  up  my  mind 
to  pay  another  visit  to  it  as  near  as  possible  to  Christ¬ 
mas  Day ;  and,  starting  with  a  young  friend  of  mine, 

whose  n.amc  is  G - ,  and  wl\o,  indeed,  stands  in 

somewhat  the  same  relation  to  me  as  one  of  Zebe- 
dee’s  children  stood  to  Zebedee  (one  wonders 
whether  that  ancient  riddle  will  ever  be  found  out !), 
we  got  to  Lowmoor,  after  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  rail,  glad  enough  to  have  got  anywhere.  Here, 
on  this  Lowmoor, —  a  moor  with  an  awfully-poor 
look  outside,  but  rich  enough  within,  wherein  lies  a 
moral,  —  we  knocked  up  my  dear  old  friend  and 

schoolfellow,  D - ,  and  rte.xt  day  travelled  on  to 

Skipton,  to  knock  up  another  old  friend,  AV - . 

Now,  everj’  one  who  has  read  “  Rob  Roy  ”  (I 
think  it  Is)  will  remember  that  he  sings  or  quotes, — 

**  0,  ia  8kiptoo-in-Craven, 

Is  never  a  haven, 

But  many  a  day  of  foul  weather.*’ 

And,  sure  enough,  the  Saturday  we  spent  there  was 
one  of  these.  But  be.sides  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
there  was  another  storm,  one  of  the  tea-cup  kind, 
the  gossip  concerning  which  rather  relieved  the  te¬ 
dium  of  the  former.  'Tlie  Methodist  chapel,  being 
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generally  about  half  full,  was  n’t  large  enough,  and 
so  another  must  be  built ;  whereupon,  where  should 
it  be  ?  became  the  question  of  the  day.  Here ! 
cries  one,  —  No,  there !  cries  another  —  until  the 
whole  Methodists’  society  in  the  little  town  became 
divided  into  two  separate  and  hostile  camps,  pray- 
ing  for  and  backbiting,  backbiting  and  prayln<r  for 
one  another  all  day  long,  all  the  week,  and  with 
special  earnestness,  I  suppose,  on  Sundays.  “  The 
contest  in  America,  between  North  and  South,  is 
nothing  to  it!”  thought  I. 

Rather  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  a  shepherd 
watched  over  this  amiable  flock,  we  attended  the 
AA'’e8leyan  chapel  on  Sunday  morning,  and  heard 
him  give  out  a  very  good  text,  and  preach  a  decent 
sermon ;  but  either  he  had  put  the  wrong  text  to 
the  right  sermon,  or  the  wrong  sermon  to  the  right 
text,  for  there  was  as  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  there  was  difference  between  the  parties 
that  sat  scowling  at  one  another  In  tlie  pews. 

“  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,”  that  is  all ;  absolutely 
no  condition  but  this,  “  Ask  ”  ;  and  then  he  went  on 
to  show  what  was  meant  by  “  asking,”  and  pointed 
out  at  least  half  a  dozen  conditions,  of  which,  if  any 
one  was  broken,  it  was  no  good  asking  at  all. 

I  was  plciised  to  find,  however,  that  in  his  prayer, 
he  pronounced  “  demnation  ”  like  a  gentleman.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  rather  liked  the  idea  of  it,  —  for  I 
other  people.  j 

“  Do  the  church  people  get  on  no  better  with  1 
each  other  than  the  Methodists  appear  to  doV”  ! 
asked  I,  afterwards,  of  an  old  gentleman.  I 

“  AA^hj',  you  see,  the  church  folks  care  only  for  | 
forms,  and  have  n’t  got  the  pith  of  the  matter  in  ’ 
’em.  So  not  having  got  the  pith  of  the  matter  in  I 
’em,  they'  live  in  m^erate  peace  with  one  another ;  | 
but  the  others,  who,  it  may  Im  presumed,  have  this  ^ 
pith,  hate  sin  so  much,  that  whenever  they  see  it  in  j 
their  brethren,  i.  e.  every  day,  they  are  up  with  j 
their  backs,  and  spit  at  one  another,  as  if  they  were  ; 
so  many  eats  instead  of  Christians.  I 

Leaving  this  amiable  place  (Skipton,  In  fine  i 
weather,  is  well  worth  visiting ;  it  lies  among  beau-  | 
tiful  scenery  :  a  sort  of  paradise,  but  with,  it  seems,  ‘ 
the  devil  in  it,  as  all  earthly  Edens  have),  I  intend¬ 
ed  on  Monday  morning,  there  being  a  good  frost,  to  , 
go  down  to  Crossbills  by  rail,  and  walk  tlienee  over  i 

the  hills  to  Hawoi'th  ;  but  AAT - ,  who  surely  must 

consider  his  legs  too  ornamental  to  be  used,  adroit-  i 
ly  got  tickets  for  us  all  down  to  Keighley,  thus  i 
shortening ,  our  walk  four  or  five  miles.  From 
Keighley,  as  from  Bradford,  Haworth  lies  in  differ-  ' 
ent  directions,  and  at  different  distances,  according  ' 
to  the  Individual  of  whom  you  ask  information;  i 
and  it  is  only  when  you  get  there  that  common  con-  , 
sent  permits  it  to  be  where  it  is.  As  you  walk  on, 
you  pass  along  the  road  often  trod  by  the  Brontds,  ■ 
ainl  notice  the  houses  and  inhabitants  that  they  no¬ 
ticed,  aftd  observe  names  on  the  signs  which  you 
find  in  their  books :  “  Earnshaw,”  for  example,  I 
keeps  a  small  inn,  and  sells  good  home-brewed.  i 
Everything  you  see  is,  in  some  sort,  sacred  to  you.  : 
The  distant  hills,  the  stone  wall  skirting  the  road ;  [ 
the  broad  flagstones  in  front  of  the  houses,  which  at 
this  season  are  being  copiously  swilled  and  vigoi^  I 
ously  scrubbed  ;  the  beck  down  to  your  right ;  the  ; 
mills ;  the  chapels ;  the  numerous  children  (would  ; 
to  go^ness  their  noses  were  cleaner !) ;  the  women,  i 
baking,  brewing,  washing,  scolding ;  the  men,  who  | 
meet  your  look  with  a  clear,  steady,  intelligent, 
hjimorous  eye ;  who  are,  you  can’t  but  think,  hon¬ 
est,  independent,  not  to  be  put  upon,  a  little  brusque, 
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but  not  surly  or  impertinent,  and  with  a  deal  of  real 
courtesy  at  bottom. 

All  tliewi  things  are  the  things  which  Charlotte 
Bfontd  saw,  and  of  which  she  has  written.  As  you 
walk  on,  her  spirit  is  alw.ay8  with  you,  — 

“  A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  bj,” 

even  if  you  would.  Tlien  comes  the  steep  street, 
up  which  she  has  man^  times  fecbljr  climbed ;  then 
the  old  church  in  which  she  worshipped,  and  now 
sleeps ;  end  last,  the  house  in  tVhich  she  lived  and 
worked,  saffered,  and  died.  I  have  never  been  into 
the  house  :  even  if  I  could  be  so  intolerably  intru¬ 
sive  as  to  ask  to  get  permission,  I  should  n’t  want  it. 
I  have  known  ml  about  it  ever  so  long  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  book,  and  if  I  were  to  see  it  now,  it  would 
be  all  changed. 

Into  the  parlor  of  the  Black  Bull,  however,  one 
may  enter,  and  without  anything  like  intrusion. 
Branwell  Bronte  entered  it  rather  too  often.  “  A 
little  red-haired,  light-complexioned  chap,”  he  was 
described  to  us,  “  and  a  wonderful  fellow  tor  wit  and 
learning.  He  could  dictate  four  letters  at  once,  as 
fast  as  ever  you  could  write.” 

Our  informant  was  an  old  man,  whose  name  I 
forget,  though  he  told  us  readily  enough.  “  He  was 
cleverer,  Branwell  was,  nor  onny  of  his  sisters,  or  all 
put  together,  and  what  they  put  i’  their  books,  tliey 
got  from  him.  And  as  a  proof  of  this  wonderful 
cleverness,  he  pointed  to  an  arm-Windsor-chair  in 
which  I  was  sitting,  and  said  :  “  I  ley,  mony ’s  the 
times  I ’ve  seen  him  i’  that  chair,  talking  away  and 
astonishing  everybody.” 

“  I  suppose  you  knew  him  very  well  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  0,  ay ;  I ’ve  seen  him  in  mony  a  scrape.  AVhat 
letters  he  used  to  write  to  me,  to  be  sure,  when  he 
was  from  home  a  tutoring.  He  was  oft  last  for 
brass ;  and  I  used  to  help  him  a  bit.” 

W - ,  who  is  curious,  asked  him  if  he  had  one 

of  the  letters  still. 

“  0,  ay,  lots.” 

“  Could  you  let  us  see  any  of  them  ?  ”  inquired 
TV 

<  “  Nay  :  they  ’re  in  a  box  at  home.” 

“  Have  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  ?  ”  irrelevantly 

suggested  TV - ,  “  it ’s  a  very  cold  day.” 

TVhibt  the  old  man  was  enjoying  his  glass,  — 

“  He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  I  dare  say,”  TV - 

went  on.  Not  so  small  as  Charlotte’s,  was  it  V  ” 

“  0,  nay  1  Some  on  it ’s  large  enough,  —  1’  big 
letters.” 

“  0,  ah !  Capitals,  I  see.  TVell,  what  was  that 
for?” 

“  Nay,  nowt  particular.  Ills  fun,  I  reckon.” 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  sec  them,”  said 

!  TV - ,  not  so  diplomatically  as  might  have  been 

I  expected  from  the  gin  and  water  move. 

Nay ;  they  ’re  at  home  i’  my  box.” 

“  0,  are  they  ?  TVell,  never  mind.  Come, 
friends,  it ’s  time  for  us  to  be  moving,  if  we  are  to 
catch  the  train.  Here,  old  friend,  have  another 
glass,  and  I  ’ll  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  when 
it  comes.” 

Another  glass  was  got,  and  another ;  and,  in  brief, 
the  spirituous  logic  which  TV - had  applied  pre¬ 

vailed  at  last. 

“  I  can  fetch  ’em  in  a  minute,”  suddenly  said  the 
old  man. 

“  0,  never  mind ;  we  arc  off  directly.” 

“  I  won’t  lie  a  minute  ” ;  and  away  he  hobbled, 
and  brought  a  bundle  of  whity-brown  papers, 
which  were  the  veritable  letters  that  Branwell 
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Bronte  had  written  to  this  man  when  away  from 
Haworth. 

They  were  to  me,  I  must  confess,  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  sights  I  had  ever  seen.  The  handwriting  of 
the  (lead  is  always  a  sad  thing,  but  saddest  of  all 
when  it  records  only  follies,  or  perhaps  worse. 

The  two  or  three  letters  which  I  read  were  writ¬ 
ten  when  he  was  out  “  a  tutoring.”  TVe  all  know 
about  that  miserable  business.  He  laughs  about  it, 
and  calls  himself,  in  the  “  bi<:  letters  ”  the  old  man 
had  spoken  of,  “  Joskph  in  Egypt,”  and  so  on. 

No  one  can  doubt,  who  knows  anything  of  Bran¬ 
well  Bronte,  that  he  possessed,  in  common  with  his 
sisters,  that  rarest  of  all  gifts  which  we  call  genius. 
He  felt,  no  doubt,  the  divinity  stir  within  him  ;  but 
the  celestial  spark  which,  cherished  and  carefully 
fanned,  might  have  lit  up  a  glory,  adding  to  the 
already  brilliant  renown  of  Haworth,  he  quenched 
in  ardent  liquor  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  Black 
Bull. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  original.  He  had 
heard  that  no  man  could  die  standing,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  he  expired  he  got  up  fix>m  bed,  resolutely  tried 
the  experiment  for  himself,  and  succeeded  ! 

Our  time  was  out.  TVe  ran  the  four  miles  down 
to  Keighley  to  catch  the  train  ;  were  assured  by  the 
keejier  of  an  inn  which  we  passed  that  we  should 
be  too  late,  and  that  he  had  gcxMl  lieds  ;  ran  on,  and 
had  to  wait  an  hour  before  the  train  came  to  carry 
us  to  Bradford. 

Haworth  is  the  queerest  place  one  can  go  to. 
The  country-folk  say  it  was  made  on  a  Saturday 
night.  There  was  a  little  rubbish  left  after  the 
creation,  and  Haworth  was  made  out  of  that. 

An  ugly  place  made  glorious  by  the  genius  of  a 
little  woman. 

“  The  moral’!  truth  tells  simpler  so.” 
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BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  IX. 

MOVING  ON. 

U.NCONSCious  of  the  inquietude  of  her  brother 
and  of  her  son,  happy  in  a  reunion  which  she  had 
never  ventui’cd  to  hope  for,  still  sulliciently  weak¬ 
ened  by  her  illness  to  be  preserved  from  any  mental 
investigation  of  “how  things  had  come  about,”  ac¬ 
quiescent  and  tranquil,  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  rapidly 
getting  well.  The  indelible  alteration  which  her 
lieauty  had  sustained,  —  for  it  was  beauty  still,  — 
the  lieauty  of  a  decade  later  than  when  George  had 
seen  his  mother  through  the  ball-room  window  at 
Poynings,  —  had  touched  her  morally  as  well  as 
physically ;  and  a  great  calm  had  come  upon  her 
with  the  silver  streaks  in  her  rich  dark  hair,  and  the 
fading  of  the  color  in  her  cheek. 

The  relation  between  George’s  mother  and  her 
husband  had  undergone  an  entire  change.  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  been  excessively  alarmed  when  he 
first  realized  the  n.ature  of  his  wife’s  illness.  He  had 
never  come  in  contact  with  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  novelty  of  any  description  had  a  tendency  to 
alarm  and  disconcert  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings. 
But  he  was  nut  in  the  least  likely  to  leave  any  man¬ 
ifest  duty  undone,  and  he  had  devoted  himself,  with 
all  the  intelligence  he  possessed  (which  was  not 
much),  and  all  the  heart  (which  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  he,  or  anybody  else,  suspected),  to  the 
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care,  attention,  and  “  humoring  ”  which  the  patient 
required.  From  the  first,  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  been 
able  to  recognize  this  without  trying  to  account  for 
it,  and  she  unconsciously  adopted  the  best  ])Ossible 
method  of  dealing  with  a  disposition  like  that  of  her 
husband.  She  evinced  the  most  absolute  depend¬ 
ence  on  him,  an  almost  fretful  eagerness  for  his 
presence,  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  former  sup¬ 
posed  immutable  law  which  had  decreed  that  the 
convenienee  and  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings  were  to  take  precedence,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  of  all  other  sublunary  things.  Indeed,  it 
was  merely  in  a  technical  sense  that,  as  regarded 
tho  little  world  of  Poynings,  these  had  been  consid¬ 
ered  sublunary.  Its  population  concerned  them¬ 
selves  infinitely  less  with  the  “principalities  and 
powers  ”  than  with  the  accuracy  of  the  temperature 
of  Mr.  Camithers’s  shaving  water,  and  the  punctu¬ 
ality  with  which  Mr.  Carruthers’s  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner  were  served. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  his  loving  and  dutiful 
wife  that  any  alteration  in  this  principle  of  life  at 
Poynings  could  possibly  be  effected,  and  thus  the 
more  superficial  faults  of  the  character  of  a  genuine¬ 
ly  worthy  man  had  been  strengthened  by  the  irre¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  position  until  they  bade  fair  to 
overpower  its  genuine  worth.  But  all  this  has 
changed  now,  changed  in  a  fashion  against  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  Mr.  Carruthers  was  no  longer 
the  first.  His  hours,  his  habits,  his  occupations,  had 
to  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  a  misfortune  which 
struck  him  on  the  most  sensitive  point,  and  which 
invested  him  with  a  responsibility  not  to  be  trifled 
with  or  shared.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  became  excessively  proud  of  his  care  of  his  wife. 
The  pomposity  and  importance  witli  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  “  transact  his  jiubllc  business  ”  was 
now  transferred  to  his  superintendence  of  his  pa¬ 
tient;  and  the  surveillance  and  fussiness  which  had 
made  life  rather  a  burdensome  possession  to  the 
housclipld  and  retainers  of  Poynings  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  physicians  and  attendants  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  honor  of  serving  Mrs.  Carruthers.  As 
they  were,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  temporary 
inflictions,  and  were,  besides,  accompanied  by  re¬ 
markably  liberal  remuneration,  the  sufferers  sup¬ 
ported  them  uncomplainingly. 

It  was  also  characteristic  of  Mr.  Carruthers  that, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  receive  George  Dallas 
well,  he  had  received  him  very  well,  and  speedily 
became  convinced  that  the  young  man’s  reforma¬ 
tion  w.is  genuine,  and  would  be  lasting.  Also,  he 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  how  largely  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  in  this  direction  by  Mark  Felton’s  estimate 
of  the  young  man,  —  an  estimate  not  due  to  igno¬ 
rance  either,  for  George  had  hidden  nothing  in  his 
past  career  from  his  uncle,  except  his  acquaintance 
with  Clare  Carruthers,  and  the  strange  coincidence 
which  connected  him  with  the  mysterious  murder 
of  the  1 7th  of  April.  Mr.  Carruthers,  like  .all  men, 
who  are  both  weak  and  obstinate,  was  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  opinions  of  others,  provided  they 
were  not  forced  upon  him  or  too  plainly  suggasted 
to  him,  but  that  he  was  currently  supposed  to  par¬ 
take  or  even  to  originate  them.  He  had  not  said 
much  to  his  wife  about  her  son ;  he  had  not  referred 
to  the  past  at  all. 

It  w.as  in  his  honorable,  if  narrow,  nature  to  tell 
her  fr,ankly  that  he  had  reci^nized  his  error,  that 
he  knew  now  that  all  his  generosity,  all  the  other 
gifts  he  had  given  her,  had  not  availed,  and  could 
not  have  av^ed,  while  George’s  society  had  been  { 


denied ;  but  the  eonsigne  was,  “Mrs.  Carruthers  mast 
not  be  agitated,”  and  the  great  rule  of  Mr.  Carru- 
thers’s  life  at  present  was,  that  the  eonsigne  was  not 
to  be  violated.  Hence,  nothing  had  Hseen  said  upon 
the  subject,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  her  first 
agitation,  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  appeared  to  take 
George’s  presence  very  quietly,  as  she  took  all  other 
things. 

The  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  wife 
had  tended  to  allay  that  unacknowledged  ill  which 
had  troubled  Mr.  Carruthers’s  peace,  and  exacer¬ 
bated  his  temper.  The  old  feeling  of  jealousy  died 
completely  out.  The  pale,  delicate,  fragile  woman, 
whose  mind  held  by  the  past  now  with  so  very  faint  a 
grasp,  whose  peaceful  thoughts  were  of  thf  present, 
whose  quiet  hopes  were  of  the  future,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  beautiful  young  girl  whom  another 
than  he  had  wooed  and  won.  As  she  was  now,  as 
alone  she  wished  to  be,  he  was  first  and  chief  in  her 
life,  and  there  was  not  a  little  exaction  or  tempora¬ 
ry  fretfulness,  a  single  little  symptom  of  illness  and 
dependence,  which  had  not  in  it  infinitely  more  re¬ 
assuring  evidence  for  Mr.  Carruthers  than  all  the 
observance  of  his  wishes,  and  submission  to  his  do¬ 
mestic  laws,  which  had  formerly  made  it  plainer  to 
Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  that  his  wife  feared 
than  that  she  loved  him. 

And,  if  it  be  accounted  strange  and  bordering  on 
the  ludicrous  that,  at  Mr.  Carruthers’s  respectable 
age,  he  should  still  have  been  subject  to  the  feeling 
tauntingly  mentioned  as  the  “  vagaries  ”  of  love,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  George’s  mother  was  the 
only  woman  he  had  ever  cared  lor,  and  that  he  had 
only  of  late  achieved  the  loftier  ideals  of  love.  It 
was  of  recent  date  that  he  had  learned  to  hold  his 
wife  more  dear  and  precious  than  Mr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings. 

He  was  not  the  least  jealous  of  George.  He  liked 
him.  He  was  clever,  Mr.  Carruthers  knew;  and 
he  rather  disapproved  of  clever  people  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  He  had  heard,  and  had  no  reason  to  doubt— 
certainly  none  afforded  by  his  step-son’s  previous 
career  —  that  literary  people  were  a  bad  lot.  He 
supposed,  innocent  Mr.  Carruthers,  that,  to  be  lit¬ 
erary,  people  must  be  clever.  The  inference  was 
indisputable.  But  George  did  not  bore  him  with 
his  cleverness.  He  never  talked  about  The  Picca¬ 
dilly  or  The  Mercury,  reserving  his  confidences  on 
these  points  for  his  mother  and  his  uncle.  The  fam- 
iljr  party  paired  off  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Carruthers  and 
his  wife,  Mark  Felton  an<l  his  nephew.  And  then 
Mr.  Carruthers  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
convinced  that  the  doubts  he  had  allowed  to  trouble 
him  had  all  been  groundless,  and  to  learn  by  expe¬ 
rience  that,  happy  in  her  son’s  society,  truly  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  tho  kindness  with  which  ho  watched 
George,  she  was  happier  still  in  his  company. 

To  a  person  of  quicker  perception  than  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers,  the  fact  that  the  invarul  never  spoke  of  her 
faithful  old  servant  would  have  had  much  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  would  have  implied  that  she  had  more 
entirely  lost  her  memory  than  other  features  and 
circumstances  of  her  condition  Indicated,  or  that 
she  had  regained  sufficient  mental  firmness  and  self- 
control  to  avoid  anything  leading  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  origin  and  source  of  a  state  of  mental 
weakness,  of  which  she  was  distressingly  conscious. 
But  ^Ir.  Carruthers  lacked  quickness  and  expe¬ 
rience.  and  he  did  not  notice  this.  He  had  pon¬ 
dered,  in  his  stately  way,  over  Dr.  Merle’s  words, 
and  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  must  have 
1  been  right.  There  had  been  a  “  shock.”  But  of 
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what  nature  ?  How,  when,  had  it  occurred  ?  Clear¬ 
ly,  these  questions  could  not  now,  probably  could  not 
ever  be,  referred  to  Mrs.  Carruthers.  Who  could 
tell  him  ?  Clare  ?  Had  anything  occurred  while 
he  had  been  absent  during  the  days  immediately 
preceding  his  wife’s  illness  V  He  set  himself  now, 
seriously,  to  the  task  of  recalling  the  circumstances 
of  his  return. 

He  had  been  met  by  Clare,  who  told  him  Mrs. 
Carruthers  was  not  quite  well.  He  had  gone  with 
her  to  his  wife’s  room.  She  was  lying  in  her  bed. 
He  remembered  that  she  looke<l  pale  and  ill.  She 
was  in  her  dressing-gown,  but  otherwise  dressed. 
Then,  she  had  not  been  so  ill  that  morning  as  to  have 
been  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  If  anything  had  oc¬ 
curred,  it  must  have  taken  place  after  she  had  risen 
as  usual.  Besides,  she  had  not  been  seriously  ill  un¬ 
til  a  day  or  two  later, — stay,  until  how  many  days  ‘i* 
It  was  on  the  morning  after  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  visit 
that  he  had  been  summoned  to  his  wife’s  room  ;  he 
and  Clare  were  at  breakfast  together.  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  he  remembered  it  all  distinctly.  Was  the 
“  shock  ”  to  be  referred  to  that  morning,  then  ? 
Had  it  only  come  in  aid  of  previously  threatening 
indisposition  ?  These  points  Mr.  Carruthers  could 
not  solve.  He  would  question  Clare  on  his  return, 
and  find  out  what  she  knew,  or  if  she  knew  any¬ 
thing.  In  the  mean  time,  he  would  not  mAtion 
the  matter  at  all,  not  even  to  his  wife’s  brother  or 
her  son.  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  had  the  “  de¬ 
fects  of  his  (jualities,”  an<l  the  (qualities  of  his  defects, 
so  that  his  pride,  leading  to  arrogance  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  involved  much  delicacy  in  another ;  and  this 
sorrow,  this  fear,  this  source  of  his  wife’s  suffering, 
whatever  it  might  bo,  was  a  sacred  thing  for  him,  so 
far  as  its  concealment  from  all  hitherto  un.acquaint- 
ed  with  it  was  concerned.  Clare  might  help  him  to 
find  it  out,  and  then,  if  the  evil  was  one  within  his 
power  to  remedy,  it  should  be  remedied ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  or  speculation.  Her  brother  could  not 
possibly  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  his  wife’s 
trouble ;  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
when  the  blow,  let  it  have  come  from  whatever  un¬ 
known  quarter,  had  struck  her.  Her  son  !  Wliere 
had  he  been  ?  And  asking  himself  this  question, 
Mr.  Carruthers  began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortably 
hot  about  the  ears,  and  went  creaking  up  the  stairs 
to  his  wife’s  sitting-room,  in  order  to  divert  his 
thoughts  as  soon  as  possible.  He  saw  things  by  a 
clearer  light  now,  and  the  recollection  of  his  former 
conduct  to  George  troubled  him. 

He  found  his  step-son  and  Mark  Felton  in  Mrs. 
Carruthers's  room.  The  day  was  chilly  and  gloomy, 
and  eminently  suggestive  of  the  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  English  country  mansion  over  the 
most  cominoilious  and  expensive  of  foreign  lodging- 
houses.  George  had  just  placed  a  shawl  round  his 
mother’s  shoulders,  and  was  improving  the  fasten¬ 
ings  of  t’ae  windows,  which  were  in  their  normal 
condition  in  foreign  parts. 

“  Mark  has  been  talking  about  Poynings,”  said 
Mrs.  Carruthers,  turning  to  her  husband  with  a 
smile,  “and  says  he  never  saw  a  place  he  admired 
more,  though  he  had  only  a  passing  glimjjse  of  it.” 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  pleased,  though  of  course  it 
was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Felton  should  never  have 
seen  any  place  more  to  be  admired  by  persons  of 
well-regulated  taste  than  Poynings. 

“  Of  course,”  he  said,  with  modest  admission,  “  if 
yon  come  to  talk  about  the  Dukeries,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  there ’s  nothing  to  be  said  for  Poynings. 


But  it  is  a  nice  place,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  and 
so  is  Laura.” 

He  was  rather  alarmed,  when  he  had  said  this,  to 
observe  his  wife’s  eyes  full  of  tears.  Tears  indicated 
recollection,  and  of  a  painful  kind,  he  thought,  being 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  intricate  symptoms  of 
feminine  human  nature,  which  recollection  must  be 
avoided,  or  turned  aside,  in  a  pleasurable  direction. 

Now  George’s  cleverness  was  a  direction  of  the 
required  kind,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  proceeded  to 
remark  that  Geoige  must  make  drawings  for  his 
mother  of  all  the  favorite  points  of  view  at  Poyn¬ 
ings. 

“  There ’s  the  terrace,  George,”  he  said,  “  and  the 
‘  Tangle,’  where  your  mother  loves  to  spend  the 
summer  afternoons,  and  there ’s  the  beech-wood,  from 
the  hill  beyond  the  garden,  and  the  long  avenue. 
There  are  several  spots  you  will  like,  George,  and, 
—  and,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  magnanimously,  and 
blushing  all  over  his  not  much  withered  face,  like  a 
woman,  “  I ’m  only  sorry  you  are  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  so  late  in  the  day.” 

He  put  out  his  hand,  with  true  British  awkward¬ 
ness,  as  he  spoke,  and  the  young  man  took  it  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  with  an  atoning  pang  of  shame  and 
self-reproach.  But  for  his  mother’s  presence,  and 
the  imiierative  necessity  of  self-restraint  imposed  by 
the  consideration  of  her  health  and  the  danger  of 
agitation  to  her,  George  would  inevitably  have  told 
his  step-father  the  truth.  Ho  felt  all  the  accumu¬ 
lated  meanness  of  an  implied  falsehood  most  deep¬ 
ly  and  bitterly,  and  might  have  been  capable  of  for¬ 
getting  even  his  mother,  but  for  a  timely  warning 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  compressed  lips  and  frown¬ 
ing  brows  of  his  uncle.  As  for  his  mother,  neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Felton  could  judge  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  her  by  the  words  of  her  husband.  She  had 
turned  away  her  head  as  he  began  to  speak. 

“  I  was  just  going  to  tell  Laura  what  I  thought  of 
doing,  if  you  and  she  approve,”  Mr.  Felton  hastened 
to  say.  “  You  see,  I  am  getting  more  and  more 
anxious  about  Arthur,  and  I  don’t  think  he  will  turn 
up  hele.  I  thought  if  George  and  I  were  to  go  on 
to  Paris  and  make  some  inquiries  there,  —  I  know 
jiretty  well  where  he  went  to  there,  and  what  he 
did.  We  need  not  make  more  than  a  few  days’  de¬ 
lay,  and  then  go  on  to  London,  and  join  you  and 
Laura  there.  What  do  you  say  V  ” 

“  I  think  it  would  do  nicely,”  said  Mr.  Camithers. 
“  You  and  George  would  hardly  like  our  rate  of 
travelling  under  any  circumstances.”  It  would  have 
afforded  any  individual  endowed  with  good  humor 
and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  great  amusement  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  pleasure  and  importance  with  wh’ch  Mr. 
Carruthers  implied  the  seriousness  of  his  charge, 
and  the  immense  signification  of  a  journey  under¬ 
taken  by  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings.  “  We  shall 
stay  some  time  in  town,”  he  continued,  “for  addi¬ 
tional  medical  advice ;  and  then,  I  hope,  we  shall  all 
go  down  to  Poynings  together.” 

“  I  have  secured  rooms  for  George  and  myself  in 
Piccadilly,”  said  Mark  Felton,  in  a  skilfully  off-hand 
manner.  “  It  would  never  do  for  two  jolly  young 
bachelors  like  Mm  and  me  to  invade  Sir  Tliomas 
Boldero’s  house.  Even  ”  —  and  here  Mr.  Felton’s 
countenance  clouded  over,  and  he  continued,  ab¬ 
sently —  “even  if  Arthur  did  not  join  us;  but  1 
hope  he  will,  —  I  hope  he  will.” 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  ai^ 
attempt  to  combine  politeness  with  insincerity.  Ha 
had  a  distinct  conviction  that  his  wife’s  nephew  was 
a  “  good-for-nothing,”  of  a  different  and  more  despi- 
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cable  order  of  good-for-nothingness  to  that  which  he 
had  imputed  to  his  step-son  in  Bis  worst  days  ;  and 
though  he  would  have  been  unfeignedly  pleased  had 
Mr.  Felton’s  inquietude  been  set  at  rest  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  his  son,  he  was  candidly  of 
opinion  that  the  longer  that  young  gentleman  ab¬ 
stained  from  joining  the  family  party,  the  more 
peaceful  and  happy  that  family  party  would  con-, 
tinue  to  be. 

However,  he  endeavored  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  said  he  hoped  “  Mr.  Arthur  ”  would  accompany 
his  father  to  Poynings,  with  not  so  very  bad  a  grace, 
considering. 

The  diversion  had  enabled  George  to  recover 
himself,  and  he  now*  drew  a  chair  over  beside  his 
mother’s,  and  began  to  discuss  the  times  and  distan¬ 
ces  of  their  respective  journeys,  and  other  cognate 
topics  of  conversation.  Mr.  Carruthers  liked  every¬ 
thing  in  the  planning  and  settling  line,  and  it  was 
quite  a  spectacle  to  behold  him  over  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  pages  of  Bradshaw,  emphasizing  his  help¬ 
lessness  with  his  gold  spectacles. 

“  I  suppose  ten  days  will  see  us  all  in  London,” 
he  said  to  Mr.  Felton,  “  if  you  leave  this  with  George 
to-morrow,  and  we  leave  on  Monday.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  my  niece.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Boldero 
never  come  to  town  at  this  season,  so  I  have  asked 
Clare  to  come  up  and  see  that  the  house  is  all  com¬ 
fortable  for  Laura.  Clare  can  stay  at  her  cousin’s 
till  we  arrive.” 

“  Her  cousin’s  ?  ”  asked  Mark  Felton ;  and  George 
blessed  him  for  the  question,  for  he  did  not  know 
who  was  meant,  and  had  never  yet  brought  himself 
to  make  an  inquiry  in  which  Clare  Carruthera  was 
concerned,  even  by  implication. 

“Mrs.  Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas’s  daughter,”  said 
Mr.  Carruthers ;  “  she  was  married  just  after  we 
left  Poynings.” 

“  The  young  lady  of  whom  Captain  Marsh  made 
such  appropriate  mention,”  thou^t  George. 

“I  have  no  town-house,”  continued  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers,  with  more  of  the  old  pompous  manner  than 
Mr.  Felton  had  yet  remarked  in  him.  “  Laurh  pre¬ 
fers  Poynings,  so  do  I ;  and  as  my  niece  came  down 
only  this  spring,  and  has  been  detained  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  several  causes,  we  have  not  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  one.” 

“  I  should  think  you  would  find  a  town-house  a 
decided  nuisance,”  said  Mr.  Felton,  frankly;  “  and 
if  Miss  Carruthers  has  Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope’s  to  go  to,  I  don’t  see  that  she  wants 
anything  more.” 

“  You  forget,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  a  quiet  tone, 
which,  nevertheless,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Felton’s  quick 
apprehension  that  he  had  made  a  grave  mistake, 
and  implied  to  perfection  the  loftiness  of  rebuke,  — 
“  you  forget  that  Miss  Carruthers  is  the  heiress  of 
Poynings !  ” 

“  Ah,  to  be  sure,  so  I  do,”  said  hlark  Felton, 
heartily,  “  and  I  beg  her  pardon  and  yours  ;  but  at 
least  I  shall  never  forget  that  she  is  the  most  charni- 
ing  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.”  And  then,  as  if  a 
secret  inspiration  led  him  to  put  the  question  which 
George  longed  to  hear  and  dared  mft  ask,  he  said, — 

“  When  is  Miss  Carruthers  to  arrive  in  London  ?  ” 

“  Only  three  or  four  days  before  we  shall  get 
there,  I  fancy.  My  love,”  turning  abruptly  to  Mrs. 
Carruthers,  as  a  happy  idea  struck  him,  by  which 
her  additional  comfort  might  be  secured,  “  what 
would  you  think  of  my  desiring  Clare  to  bring 
Brookes  up  with  her  ?  Should  you  like  to  have  her 
with  you  when  you  are  in  town  ?  ” 


Mrs.  Carruthers  turned  a  face  full  of  distress  upon 
her  husband  in  reply  to  his  kind  question.  It  was 
deeply  flushed  for  a  moment,  then  it  grew  deadly 
pale ;  her  eyes  rolled  towards  George  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  doubt,  of  searching,  of  misty  anguish 
which  filled  him  with  alarm,  and  she  put  out  her 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  avoidance. 

“  O,  no,  no,”  she  said,  “  I  cannot  see  her  yet  —  I 
am  not  able  —  I  don’t  know  —  there ’s  something, 
there ’s  something.” 

It  might  have  struck  Mr.  Carruthers  and  Mark 
Felton  too,  had  they  not  been  too  much  alarmed  to 
think  of  anything  but  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  emotion,  that 
when  they  both  approached  her  e^erly,  George  did 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  He  rose,  indeed,  but  it  was 
to  push,  back  his  chair  and  get  out  of  their  way. 
Mr.  Carruthers  asked  her  tenderly  what  was  the 
matter,  but  she  replied  only  by  laying  her  head  upon 
his  breast  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

In  the  evening,  when  Dr.  Merle  had  seen  Mrs. 
Carruthers,  had  said  a  great  deal  about  absolute 
quiet,  but  had  not  interdicted  the  purposed  return 
to  England,  when  it  had  been  decided  that  there 
was  to  be  no  leave-taking  between  her  and  her 
brother  and  son,  who  were  to  commence  their  jour¬ 
ney  on  the  morrew,  Mr.  Carruthers,  sitting  by  his 
wife’s  bed,  where  she  then  lay  (juietly  asleej),  arrived 
at  th^conclusion  that  the  old  nurse  was  connected 
with  the  “  shock.”  The  idea  gave  him  acute  pain. 
It  must  have  lieen,  then,  something  which  had  some 
reference  to  his  wife’s  past  life,  something  in  which 
he  and  the  present  had  no  share.  Very  old,  and 
worn,  and  troubled  ^Ir.  Carruthers  looked  as  the 
darkness  came  on  and  filled  the  room,  and  once 
more  the  night  wind  arose,  and  whistled  and 
shrieked  over  Taunus.  lie  began  to  wish  ardently, 
earnestly,  to  get  home.  It  was  very  strange  to  look 
at  his  wife,  always  before  his  eyes,  and  know  she  hail 
a  terrible  secret  grief,  which  had  thus  powerfully 
affected  her,  and  not  to  dare  to  question  her  about 
it.  This  fi'csh  confirmation  of  the  fact,  this  new 
manifestation  of  her  sullerings,  after  so  peaceful  an 
interval,  had  in  it  something  awful  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Carruthei's. 

The  brother  and  the  son,  in  their  different  ways, 
were  equally  disturlied  by  the  occurrence,  —  Mark 
Felton  in  his  ignorance  and  conjecture,  George  in 
the  painful  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  his  self- 
reproach. 

An<l  as  Mark  Felton’s  look  had  alone  arrested 
George’s  impulsive  desire  to  reveal  his  knowledge 
of  Poynings  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  so  the  remembrance 
of  all  Routh  and  Harriet  had  said  to  him  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  embarrassment,  the  probable  danger  of 
an  acknowledgment,  alone  arrested  his  desire  to  in¬ 
form  his  uncle  of  the  dreadful  error  which  had 
caused  his  mother’s  illness. 

Mark  Felton  and  George  Dallas  left  Ilomburg  for 
Paris  on  the  Ibllowing  day.  They  had  sejiarated 
for  the  night  earlier  than  usual,  and  George  had  em¬ 
ployed  himself  for  some  hours  in  writing  a  long  and 
confidential  letter  to  his  friend  Cunningham.  It 
was  addres.<ed  to  that  gentleman  at  The  Mercury 
office,  and  it  containeil  full  details  of  every  j)artion- 
lar  wliich  he  had  been  able  to  learn  connected  with 
his  missing  cousin.  The  purpose  of  the  letter  was 
an  urgent  request  that  Cunningham  would  at  once 
communicate  with  the  police  on  this  matter,  and  it 
concluded  with  these  words  :  — 

“  I  cannot  conquer  my  apprehensions,  and  I  will 
not  yet  communicate  them  to  my  uncle.  But  mark 
this,  I  am  convinced  we  shall  learn  nothing  good  at 
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Paris ;  and  we  have  done  very  wrong  in  not  putting 
the  police  to  work  long  ago.  Don’t  laugh  at  me, 
and  call  me  a  novelist  in  action.  I  never  felt  so 
sure  of  anything  I  had  not  seen  as  I  am  of  Arthur 
Felton’s  having  come  to  serious  grief.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  GIUL  AT  A  RAILWAY  JUNCTION’S 
REPLY. 

CHAPTEn  I  . 

A  Pek.sox.  —  A  Person  who  leant  over  the  coun¬ 
ter  of  a  Refreshment  Room  at  a  Railway  Station 
Ktid,  with  a  smile,  — 

“  I  think  you  must  be  the  Young  Lady  at  the 
Junction  ?  ” 

“  Which  Young  Lady  at  the  Junction  do  you 
mean,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Tiie  one  bound  in  blue,  price  fourpence,  at  all 
the  railway  stations  and  all  the  booksellers  and 
newsvendors  of  the  kingdom,  —  Christmas  Number.” 

(A  quiet  nod  and  answering  smile  from  Behind 
the  Counter.) 

“  You  have  no  doubt  — ” 

“  Not  the  slightest.  I  know  all  about  it.” 

“  Know  all  about  it  ?  ”  said  A  Person. 

“  0,  yes,  I  remember  the  whole  circumstances 
connected  with  the  collecting  of  the  stories.” 

“  Do  you  indeed  ?  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know 
them  too.  I ’m  not  going  on  till  the  three  o’clock 
Ante-Meridi.in  train,  and  it  is  now  11.55  Post- Me¬ 
ridian.  You  keep  open  all  night,  I  presume  ?  ” 

“  0,  yes,  sir,  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  meridians. 
There  is  only  one  more  train,  —  that  at  three  o’clock 
Post-Meridian,  by  which  the  collector  of  the  stories 
arrived.” 

“ Indeed  !  ” 

“  Yes,  except  the  Parliamentary,  when  my  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  for  the  night,  and  home  I  go.” 

Let  us  describe  the  young  lady.  She  was  bound 
in  blue,  —  a  sky-blue  merino  dress.  She  was  not  a 
Double  Number,  —  not  by  any  means,  —  because,  in 
the  first  place,  she  was  single,  as  a  young  lady  of 
twenty  or  thereabout  might  be  suspected  to  be ;  her 
hand  had  not  even  been  proposed  for,  so  far  .os  we 
know,  except  in  the  way  of  soliciting  hot  brandy- 
and-watcr,  buns,  and  sandwiches  at  that  hand. 
She  w.os  not  a  Double  Number  about  the  waist. 
Perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  waist,  she  teas  a  Double 
Number  about  the  shoulders ;  therefore,  a  very  well- 
formed  figure.  She  looked  like  a  Christmas  Num¬ 
ber,  however,  as  she  wore  the  bright  red  berry  and 
the  green  leaf  of  holly  entwined  in  her  hair. 

The  index  —  that  is,  her  face  —  informed  us  that 
within  would  be  found  a  kind,  cheerful  heart,  and 
an  honest  and  lo^al  character,  combined  with  much 
penetration  and  insight  into  the  disposition  of  others. 
1  ou  might  have  divided  that  index  into  many  chap¬ 
ters  :  —  Chapter  the  First,  the  Eyes,  blue  and  soft ; 
Chapter  the  Second,  Cheeks  of  healthy  ruddy ; 
Chapter  the  Third,  the  Dimples ;  Chapter  the 
Fourth,  the  cherry  Lips  to  match;  Chapter  the 
Fifth,  a  little  saucy  Nose ;  Chapter  the  Sixth^pearly 
Teeth ;  Chapter  the  Seventh,  an  oval  Face ;  and 
Chapter  the  Eighth,  a  cluster  of  rich  chestnut  Hair, 
—  a  bonny  forest  through  whieh  m.iny  five  fingers 
beside  her  own  had  longed  to  stray,  and  never  yet 
had  done  so. 

A  Person  :  “  You  don’t  seem  vexed  about  it.  I 
should  have  been  very  much  vexed.” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  said  Behind  the  Counter.  “  I 
don’t  look  like  it,  I  hope  ?  ” 


A  Person  w.ts  going  to  tell  her  what  she  did  look 
like,  and  perhaps  to  repeat  in  more  eloquent  lan¬ 
guage  the  catalogue  of  the  ehapters  we  have  given 
above,  when,  seeing  his  purpose.  Behind  the  Counter 
commenced  her  narrative  thus :  — 

It  was  within  a  month  of  Christmas  time.  The 
three  o’clock  Ante-Meridian  train  was  due,  and  I 
went  out  to  see  it  coming  up  the  line,  for,  although 
I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Refreshment  Room, 

I  can  never  get  quite  used  to  the  wonder  that  is 
ever  jiassing  by  my  door.  Some  people,  I  am  told, 
who  have  a  very  fine  horse,  are,  after  owning  it  lor 
years,  as  proud  of  its  form  .and  its  breed  as  the  day 
on  which  they  bought  it.  Some  love  to  look  on  a 
picture  or  a  statue  their  life  through,  others  are  al¬ 
ways  lifting  a  favorite  author  down  from  the  library 
.shelf  to  read  over  again  and  again  the  same  old  famil¬ 
iar  passages,  written  in  dead  or  living  languages.  So 
1  also  never  can  get  quite  careless  and  indilfcrent  to 
the  wonder  that  is  passing  my  door  here  day  and 
night,  —  never  get  rid  of  iny  admiration  at  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  all  the  locomotive’s  movements,  —  never 
get  rid  of  niy  astonishment  that  it  comes  to  mo 
year  in,  year  out,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  workmanship.  It  is  due,  and  it  is  soon  here  ; 
it  sets  down  its  living  load,  takes  up  the  living, 
screams  to  me,  “  Coming,  coming  !  ”  .and  screams  to 
me,  “  Good  by  !  ”  —  a  wild  creature  put  into  har¬ 
ness  by  man,  the  mightiest  he  has  ever  controlled, 
but  docile  indeed  if  man  uses  him  wisely.  .Some,  I 
see,'  complain  bitterly  at  his  failings,  but,  take  him 
all  in  all,  there  is  much  more  to  be  astoundcil  at  for 
what  he  is  than  to  cavil  at  for  what  he  is  not.  I 
was  looking  at  his  fiery  eyes  gleaming  through  his 
spectacles  a  long  way  on,  —  watching  him  as  he 
sped  through  the  heavy  rain,  as  cjireless  of  its  pelt¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  been  amphibious,  —  when  he  dashed 
into  the  station  and  screeched  out,  “  How  do  you 
do  V  ”  before  I  had  got  out  of  the  little  philosophical 
revery  I  have  alluded  to. 

The  guards  jumped  out,  and  ran  down  the  sides 
of  the  train,  hallooing  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
waking  every  one  up,  — 

“  Tlie  Railway  Junction  !  The  Railway  Junc¬ 
tion  !  Passengers  for  the  Railw.ay  Junction  !  ” 

A  little  boy  alighted  and  ordered  his  refreshment, 
a  bun  and  a  glass  of  water.  He  enjoyed  both  < 
much,  and  left,  forgetting  in  his  hurry  to  pay  the 
penny,  until  I  reminded  him  of  it,  when  he  tender¬ 
ed  me  the  half  of  the  bun  back  and  a  halfpenny,  as 
he  had  no  more  change,  and  had  only  consumed  half 
the  bun.  In  an  instant  he  w.as  in  his  compartment 
by  the  side  of  his  dear  parent,  and  The  Guard  had 
his  whistle  to  his  lips,  when  a  muffled  voice,  through 
a  comforter,  exclaimed,  — 

“  Hallo  !  what  place  is  this  ?” 

“  The  Railway  Junction,  sir,”  said  the  Guard, 
going  up  to  the  window. 

“  1 ’ll  get  out.  Let  me  out,  I  say  !  ” 

“  ’Tliought  you  was  going  through,  sir.” 

“  I  ’ll  get  out,  I  tell  you ;  here ’s  my  ticket.  Is 
this  the  way  you  treat  railway  travellers  ?  Where ’s 
my  lugg.age  ?  where ’s  my  luggage,  I  say  ?  ” 

“  In  the  van,  sir.” 

“  And  where ’s  the  van  ?  ” 

“  At  the  end  of  the  train,  sir.” 

“  There,  again,  who  ever  heard  of  the  van  being 
behind  ?  I  tell  you.  Guard,  the  van  is  the  front. 
If  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  fetch  me  a  “'John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary”  from  Smith’s  stall,  I  ’ll  show  you 
what  the  meaning  of  van  is.  Why,  if  the  stall  is  n’t 
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dosed!  Another  instance  of  railway  mismanage¬ 
ment.  Suppose  I  want  a  book,  now,  to  read  at 
niglit,  how  am  I  to  obtain  it  ?  Tell  mo  that,  — 
that ’s  what  I  want  to  know.” 

“  Can ’t  stop  talking  all  night,  show  me  your  lug¬ 
gage,  sir,”  said  the  Guard. 

1  was  still  at  the  door,  and  saw  the  guards  and 
porters  go  down  the  line,  and  get  into  the  van. 

“  Be  good  enough  to  point  out  your  traps.” 

“  Traps  ?  Yes ;  the  entire  railway  system  is  a 
trap,  a  uecoy,  a  delusion  for  travellers.” 

“  Ix>ok  alive,  sir.” 

“  There,  Guard,  there ;  those  two  bandboxes  in 
the  corner  of  the  van.” 

“  What  name,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Bandbox  Bother,  Esq.” 

“  All  right.” 

The  bandboxes  were  flung  out  The  Guard  ran 
along  to  my  door,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  laugh¬ 
ingly  8.aid,  — 

“  Odd  character.  Well-known  collector  from 
London.  Why  could  n’t  he  go  on  ?  Good  by.” 

He  whistled,  and  away  they  went  I  fancied  the 
train’s  lights  behind  looked  merrily  at  me,  and  made 
particularly  comical  faces  to-night,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Won’t  you  see  some  fun  wjtli  that  gent?” 
and  I  followed  the  lights  with  my  eyes  and  my  feet, 
for  I  toddle<l  down  the  jflatfonu  to  look  after  my 
friend  the  locomotive.  'ITie  train  whisked  round  a 
corner,  popped  one  inflamed  eye  out  at  its  back,  then 
the  other,  and  locomotive  and  train  were  no  more. 

I  had  forgotten  the  traveller ;  he  might  have  gone 
in  for  refreshment.  How  careless  of  me  !  So  1  ran 
back,  stirred  up  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  gave  an  extra 
turn  to  the  gas,  and  got  behind  the  counter.  I 
waited  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  Grease,  the  por¬ 
ter,  who  puts  the  pomatum  into  the  boxes  of  the 
wheels,  came  in.  My  back  was  turned,  —  I  was 
looking  — 

A  Person  observed  parenthetically,  — 

“  Into  the  looking-glass.  Bandoliuing,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  now,”  sai<l  Behind  the  Counter, 
“  though  I  did  n’t  then.  Well,  I  was  arranging  my 
hair.  Why  not  ?  I  like  to  look  my  best ;  who  does 
not  ?  ” 

A  Person :  “  You  alwaj-s  do  look  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“  Thank  you.  But  to  continue,”  I  said  to  Grease : 
“  What ’s  become  of  the  passenger  ?  ” 

“  He ’s  at  the  end  of  the  station,  miss,  standing  in 
the  wet,  with  a  bandbox  in  each  hand.  He ’s  talk¬ 
ing  to  hisself,  and  warned  me  oS*  with  a  bandbox 
when  I  came  near  him.” 

“  He ’s  a  Christmas  collector,  in  an  inspiration, 
Grease,”  I  observed. 

“  Better  be  in  a  mackintosh,  when  he ’s  standing 
in  tlie  wet,  miss.” 

“  He ’s  perhaps  thinking  over  a  Christmas  piece. 
Grease.” 

“  I  thought  little  boys  only  did  them,  miss,”  re¬ 
plied  Grease,  astonished. 

I  put  on  a  shawl,  and  went  down  the  station  to 
look  at  him,  for  I  was  very  curious. 

When  I  came  up  to  where  he  was  standing,  the 
rain  was  still  pouring  upon  him.  and  the  bandboxes, 
—  he  held  one  in  e.och  hand.  The  rain  rattled  on 
them,  as  though  playing  the  Storm  Galop  on  kettle¬ 
drums.  He  spoke  to  himself,  as  there  was  no  one 
else  to  speak  to,  and  he  always  courteously  answered 
himself.  Sp)caking  to  himself,  the  two  might  have 
numbered  a  hundred  l)etwcen  them.  Mind,  I  have 
not  asserted  that  one  was  fifty. 


A  Person  :  “  I  take  the  statement  without  preju¬ 
dice.” 

Behind  the  Counter  continued :  “  He  was  a  nun 
with  iron-gray  hair.” 

A  Person  :  “  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  grsr 
iron  in  my  time.” 

“  Well,  like  a  fire  that  has  burned  gray.” 

A  Person  said  :  “  That  will  do  better.  That  is, 
for  instance,  a  fire  that  has  gone  out  and  gone  to 
ashes,  in  the  like  way  to  our  going  out  and  going  to 
ashes.” 

Bound  in  Blue  continued :  “  He  had  a  look  of 
wildness  and  ferocity,  his  cheeks  were  lined,  bis 
complexion  ruddy.  He  wore  a  thin  coat  and  a 
comforter.” 

I  exclaimed ;  “  It  is  he,  —  it  is  the  great  collector 
of  Christmas  pieces.” 

Grease  stood  ncside  me,  and  misunderstanding 
the  uicaning,  bade  me  not  be  alarmed.  An  ex¬ 
press  went  by,  and  the  traveller  thus  solilo- 
([uized :  — 

“  What !  Is  that  an  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning  ?  Yes,  but  all  is  quiet, 
all  is  rusty.  Such  is  life !  Perhaps  in  that  train 
went  by  a  ehild  who  had  never  been  a  ehild, — jnst 
like  me  ;  perhaps  he  never  had  a  parent,  —  like  me. 
Woe  is  me  !  There  is  a  bitter  sense  of  namelessnoss 
.about  my  train  of  life.  I  was  a  baby  once.  I  was 
like  the  locomotive  at  the  station  when  i-eady  to 
start.  There  is  then  much  excitement.  There  was 
doubtless  a  considerable  bustle  and  excitement  in 
my  room  when  I  commenced  life.  At  the  eventful 
moment  of  starting  upon  our  journey  each  one  gives 
its  first  scream,  and  then  goes  slowly  on  its  career. 
Along  the  line  of  life.  There  is  the  up  line  and  the 
down  line  of  life.  We  take  the  up  line  first,  till  — 
let  me  see  —  about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  or 
years,  and  then  we  take  the  down  lino  —  up  and 
down.” 

Here  he  paused  and  collected  himself,  while  the 
rain  still  rained  on  his  light  coat  and  two  bandboxes. 
He  resumed  after  a  time :  — 

“  Just  so,  the  train  emerges  into  the  green  fields, 
and  comes,  like  youth,  to  the  first  cutting,  —  the 
green  frock  of  childhood  and  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth.  Then  we  get  into  a  dark’  tunnel,  —  the 
mea.sles  of  young  humanity ;  then  of  a  sudden  a  cry 
ahead,  and  a  scarlet  light  of  danger  is  shown,.— 
scarlet-fever,  perhaps.  We  ascend  a  gradient  of 
life,  and  see  all  smiling  and  calm  around  us.  We 
think  it  will  last  long  on  our  journey.  Yes,  we  do; 
but  we  get  into  a  long  and  dreary  cutting,  with  no 
prospect  on  e.och  side.  VVe  get  to  town.  Let  me 
see ;  what  is  town  like  ?  Like  marrying  and  set¬ 
tling.  Then  we  take  the  down  line.  We  move 
along,  dragging  a  woman  with  us  once  beloved. 
The  train  passes  old  scenes,  —  we  don’t  care  lor 
them.  Nothing  pleases  us  more,  nothing  frights  ns 
more,  —  no  danger-signals,  no  cuttings  or  tunnels, 
till  we  .orrive  at  the  place  whence  we  storteil,  —  to 
childhood’s  station  again,  without  eyes,  without 
teeth,  without  everything.” 

Grease,  who  had  been  listening  bewildered,  catch¬ 
ing  only  the  sense  of  the  last  words,  remarked  to 
me,  “  Serious  accident,  miss,  that  gentleman  must 
have  once  experienced  on  a  line,  to  come  off  .as 
badly  as  that.” 

The  p.Tsscnger  was  now  silent ;  but  r.aising  his  left 
hand  and  bandbox  to  his  left  eye,  fancying  that  the 
rain  which  was  trickling  off  his  hat  adown  his  nose 
was  emotional  tears,  and  that  he  would  wipe  them 
off,  the  bottom  of  his  bandbox  burst  out,  and  all  his 
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little  etceteras  fell  about  on  the  platform,  —  clean 
i-ollars,  bear’s  grease,  tooth-powder,  hair-brushes, 
soap,  and  about  ten  (juires  of  paper,  with  a  hundred 
quilts. 

“  Here ’s  railway  mismanagement !  Here ’s  rail¬ 
way  mismanagement !  ”  he  broke  forth  in  such  a 
passion. 

“  Could  n’t  be  helped,  sir,”  said  Grease,  touching 
his  cap,  and  collecting  the  etcaeteras. 

“  Could  n’t  be  helped  !  Why  was  I  left  to  stand 
here  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  like  it,  I  s’pose.  You ’ve  been  talk- 
in"  to  yourself  about  the  Railway  till  your  bandbox 
geS  wet  through,  and  bust.” 

^  “  Why  was  n’t  I  taken  to  a  drawing-room  and  the 
comforts  of  my  own  fireside  at  once  '{  ” 

**  Cos  you  would  n’t  go  to  ’em.” 

“  Will  you  walk  into  the  refreshment-room  and 
dry  yoursidf,  sir  ?  ”  I  chimed  in. 

a' Person  here  remarked,  witli  little  good-will  to 
Bandbox  Bother,  Esip, — 

“  And  he  refused  you,  did  he  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  did  n’t”  He  said,  “  That ’s  a  good  idea. 
I ’ve  found  it  at  last,  —  the  Christmas  jiieces  at  last ! 
You  are  my  man,”  he  continued,  going  up  to  the 
porter,  with  much  tenderness  of  voice,  quite  altered, 
and  in  the  pathetic  lecturing  style,  —  “  Y’ou  are  ?  ” 

Seeing  that  “  You  are  ”  was  not  a  clear  question, 
he  continued,  “  I  mean  your  name.” 

“  Grease,  sir,”  said  Grease,  taking  out  his  bo.x  of 
grease,  dipping  his  fingers  into  it,  .and  rubbing  it 
over  his  hair,  —  a  custom  .with  him  when  he  is  ex¬ 
cited. 

“  Gre.ise  !  ”  said  the  p.assenger  called  Bandbox 
Bother,  taking  up  a  sheet  of  the  wet  paper,  and 
making  a  note  of  it  with  his  pencil.  “  GockI  and 
classic,  that !  And  you  get  that  lovely  head  of  hair 
from  lubricating  the  capillary  roots  with  it.”  And 
he  wrote  on,  exclaiming,  “  Good,  —  very  good  1  A 
character,  —  quite  a  character !  ” 

Grease  looked  puzzled.  Grease  was  an  odd  than. 
Ilis  hair  partook  somewhat  of  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
pomade  which  .he  used.  He  was  un.ible  to  walk 
upright,  owing  to  the  constant  habit  of  stooping  to 
put  grease  into  the  axletrcc  grease-boxes;  and  ns 
he  wulkeil  along,  with  the  grease-knife  in  one  hand, 
the  pot  in  the  other,  and  his  black  fiery  eyes,  above 
a  small  pimple  for  a  nose,  peeping  from  beneath  the 
peak  of  his  cap,  any  theatrical  traveller  on  the 
line  would  have  been  instantly  struck  by  his  similari¬ 
ty  to  Shylock  going  about  with  his  pound  of  flesh, 
—  fat  flesh,  —  in  his  pot,  —  which  he  had  at  length 
succeeded,  after  much  eloquence,  in  persuading  his 
debtor  to  yield  up.  Grea.‘>e  wore  corduroys  and  a 
yellow  handkerchief  tied  round  his  throat.  He  was 
universally  respected,  and,  indeed,  beloved,  along 
the  whole  line. 

A  Person  here  observed,  “  Come,  come,  Grease  is 
a  good  fellow.  Don’t  have  such  a  large  joke  at  his 
expnae.” 

“  Very  well,  let  it  be  that  Grease  is  a  good  fel¬ 
low.” 

I  returned  to  the  counter,  and  Grease  tells  me 
what  followed. 

He  stood  respectfully  waiting  the  leisure  of  the 
traveller,  and  observed  at  length,  “  Yon  had  better 
go  to  the  fire,  sir,  in  the  refreshment-room.” 

“  No,  no.  Grease ;  I  have  found  you.  I  know 
what  those  places  are  like.  I  have  ta.sted  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  this  station,  and  I  will  eat  of  its  bitterness 
to  the  last,  I  will  go  into  your  room.  Grease.” 

“  You  ’ll  find  nothing  to  eat  there,  sir,  —  not  even 


bitterness.  I ’m  only  a  servant  of  the  company  ;  but, 
if  I  might  say  what  I  think  to  a  passenger  — ” 

“  Say  on.  Grease,  my  good  fellow.” 

•“  Well,  the  company  don’t  care  about  letting 
strangers  even  into  a  porter’s  room.” 

“  Ah,  another  point !  ”  said  B.andbox. 

And  he  maile  a  note  of  it,  leading  the  way  into 
the  grease-room,  respectfully  followed  by  Greiise. 

The  room  had  a  strong  smell  of  grease,  which  at 
first  sbemed  to  affect  Bandbox  with  faintness ;  but 
he  sat  down  and  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoats, 
placing  them  before  the  fire  to  dry,  lit  a  short  pipe, 
and  put  some  quires  of  paper  on  his  knees,  saying,  — 

“  Ami  now  for  your  story.  Grease.” 

“  Are  you  a  Parliamentary  ‘i  ”  replied  Grease. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  do  you  go  on  by  the  Parliamentary 
train  'i  ” 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,  with  such  an  opportunity,”  re¬ 
plied  Bandbox  Bother,  energetically.  • 

“  Then  /  think  you ’d  better  go  into  the  town  and 
get  a  night’s  lodging,  and  not  loaf  about  here  all 
night.” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  do  so ;  but  I ’m  certain  that  I  shall 
find  no  .accommodation.” 

“  And  I ’m  certain  you  will.  Yon  ’ll  always  find 
more  tl>an  you  give  creilit  for,  I  know,”  was  the 
rather  rough  answer  of  Grease. 

“  You  are  right,  Gre.ase,”  said  Bandbox,  suddenly 
taking  up  the  rasher  of  bacon  for  Grease’s  break¬ 
fast,  and  putting  it  down  earelL’ssly  on  a  cake  of 
blacking.  “  I  have  found  more  than  I  exjiected. 
Here  is  a  manuscript,  I  perceive.  Ah,  I  see  you  are 
an  author.*  But  that  was  an  impertinent  remark,  — 
be  what  you  may,”  and  he  put  the  manuscript  in  his 
pocket. 

“  You  be  —  ” ;  but  here  Grease  calmed  his  ris¬ 
ing  ire,  and  added,  “  You  are  welcome,  sir.  Ba¬ 
con  ami  blacking  will  be  a  novelty  to  me  fur  break¬ 
fast.” 

“  Bad  arrangements  of  the  railway.  Why  don’t 
they  give  you  separate  compartments  for  every 
article  ?  The  price  of  mahogany  is  surely  not  so 
high  that  a  little  more  or  less  outlay  on  that  uiiite- 
rial  can  affect  the  dividend  of  a  large  oomp.my.” 

At  this  moment  Grease  jumped  up  and  exclaimed, 
“  She ’s  coming,  sir.” 

“  Who ’s  coming  ?  What  lady  are  you  alluding 
to.  Grease  ?  No  tricks  upon  travellers,  you 
know.” 

“  I  mean  the  Parliamentary  train,  sir.”  And  out 
went  Grease,  with  his  pot  and  his  knife,  with  re¬ 
freshment  for  the  iron  traveller,  and  to  convey 
directly  to  his  iron  joints  that  lubrication  which 
mortal  roan  obtains  lor  his  joints  by  means  of  di¬ 
gested  meat,  fish,  fowl,  vegetables,  bread,  wine, 
beer,  water,  cider,  perry,  ginger-beer,  curds-and- 
whey,  and  water-cresses. 

The  strange,  weird  traveller  stood  lookin"  at  the 
scene,  and  talking  to  himself  quite  loudly. 

“  Indeed,  this  is  most  Parliamentary,”  he  said. 
“  The  train  makes  a  great  noise  ami  effort  to  get 
along,  like  Parliament,  —  shunting  off  tins  way  and 
th.vt  way,  like  Parliament  with  its  bills.  While 
other  things  in  life  are  progressing.  Parliament  is 
always  behindhand.” 

“  Not  exactly,”  s.iid  Grease,  coming  up  and  touch¬ 
ing  his  cap-peak.  “  She  is  in  and  off  to  a  minute 
to-night,  sir.  It ’s  left  off  raining,  and  as  I ’m  going 
ug  town,  I  ’ll  show  you  the  way  to  the  inn,  it’  you 

The  traveller  gracefully  assented.  He  was  re- 
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duced  to  one  bandbox,  which  he  preferred  to  carry 
himself,  and  Grease,  packing  up  the  contents  of  the 
other  bandbox  in  a  piece  of  oilcloth,  they  lett  for  the 
town.  On  his  way  the  traveller  picked  up  a  large 
stone,  remarking  that  if  he  were  kept  waiting  at  the 
door,  he  might  find  it  useful  to  knock  it  in  with. 
But  at  the  first  tinkle  of  the  bell,  the  landlord  and 
landlady,  with  three  waiters,  a  boots,  and  a  ehniu- 
bermaid,  appeared  at  the  door,  e.och  bearing  can¬ 
dle  in  hand,  and  welcoming  Bandbox  Bother  to  the 
house. 

“  No  gas  alight,  here,  I  see ;  and  no  gas  alight  in 
your  Junction  town.  I  ’ll  note  that.” 

These  were  his  last  words  prior  to  wishing  Grease 
good  night,  and  rewarding  him  with  three  coppers, 
one  of  which,  upon  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  of 
foreign  manufacture  and  power  of  currency. 

A  Person  said,  “  Well,  I  ’in  all  attention.” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  said  Behind  the  Counter.  “  Lis¬ 
ten  to  that  whistle  ;  it ’s  the  last  train  but  one  Ante- 
Meridian,  and  yours.  So  good  night.” 

A  Person  said  it  was  his  train,  and  he  was  sorry 
for  it.  Taking  a  h.'isty  glass  of  whiskey-and-water, 
he  shook  hands,  and  was  soon  whisking  away  on  the 
wings  of  Time  by  the  aid  of  the  locomotive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

At  Post-Meridian  11.55  railway  time,  the  next 
Post-Meridian  after  that  of  the  prior  chapter,  A 
Person  was  in  the  same  place,  stretching  his  hand 
across  the  counter  of  the  Refreshment  Room  of  the 
Railway  Junction.  The  young  lady  bound  in  blue 
had  a  somewhat  different  aspect  to  what  she  had 
when  we  described  her  in  the  last  chapter.  There 
was  an  addition  of  two  things  we  could  not  note 
then,  —  two  more  dimples,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  just  under  the  cheek,  each  one  a  purse  to 
hold  smiles  and  good-nature.  And  she  was  smiling 
now  at  A  Person  pleasantly,  as  she  put  forth  a  little 
hand  without  any  whiskey-and-water  in  it,  which  was 
taken  with  warmth  and  respect. 

“  So  you  are  going  the  same  road  to-night  again, 
sir  ?  ” 

A  Person  colored  up^ather,  and  said,  — 

“  Why,  yes.  I ’m  compelled,  —  that  is  to  say, 
I  choose  the  night,  as  most  convenient,  —  that  is, 
as  moat  agreeable”;  .and  he  turned  the  conversa¬ 
tion  into  another  shunting  by  remarking  that  there 
were  no  passengers  alighting  at  the  Junction  to¬ 
night 

“  No,  business  is  very  bad.  I ’ve  only  sold  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  gingei^beer,  and  had  to  open  three  before  the 
passenger  would  be  satisfied,  as  it  was  not  sufficiently 
up  to  suit  his  palate,  and  being  a  teetotaller,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  was  very  particular.” 

“  I ’m  going  by  the  Ante-Meridian  at  three,  as 
before.” 

“  O,  indeed !  ”  ' 

Tliere  was  an  awkward  pause. 

“  I  want  you  to  continue  the  story  of  last  night, 
if  you ’ve  no  objection.”- 

“  Not  in  the  slightest” 

“  And  no  objection  to  a  cigar  ?  ” 

“  You  are  the  first  that  has  asked  me  for  many  a 
long  day,  and  my  answer  is  this.” 

And  she  twisted  out  a  slip  of  paper  neatly  till  it 
was  half  a  yard  long,  and  handed  it  to  A  Person. 
He  was  a  long  time  drawing  in  the  flame,  and  he 
drew  at  it  till  the  half  a  yard  reached  down  to  his 
fingers,  and  made  him  jump  as  it  burnt  him. 


“  You  have  a  funny  way  of  lighting  a  cigar.” 

A  Person  said,  “  I  make  the  most  of  the  paper,  — . 
others  economize  the  cigar.” 

“  Very  good !  ” 

“  Very  good,  you  think  ?  ” 

There  was  a  pause  as  awkward  as  before. 

“  You  promised  to  continue  the  story  of  the 
Christmas  Gentleman.” 

“  Well,  I  too  was  curious  to  know  it ;  and  yog 
who  are  curious  to  receive  it  shall  learn  what  I 
know.” 

A  Person,  who  seemed  pleased  to  listen  and  not 
interrupt,  looked  at  the  ceiling  sometimes,  some¬ 
times  at  Behind  the  Counter,  —  puffed,  and  listened, 
while  pretty  Behind  the  Counter  began  doing  some¬ 
thing  mysterious.  She  thrust  vigorously  to  the  right 
with  her  right  hand,  then  the  left  h.and  answered; 
then  there  was  a  hitehing  up  by  the  right  hand,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rush  of  a  kitten  after  the  object  thus 
compelled  to  be  lively.  Tlie  object  was  a  ball  of 
worsted.  She  was  knitting,  —  earnestly  knitting, — 
no  sham  work  for  show,  —  knitting  woollen  some¬ 
things  for  winter,  and  she  was  not  ashamed  of  her 
occupation. 

Behind  the  Counter  said,  — ^ 

“  You  know  I  am  not  awake  all  night  and 
day.” 

“  I  should  rather  think  not.” 

“  My  hours  are  Post-Meridian  five  till  Ante-Me¬ 
ridian  five:” 

“  Quite  enough  too.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Rather !  ” 

And  A  Person  blew  out  three  gallons  of  smoke 
at  once.  It  seemed  almost  like  indignation  smoke. 

“  Well,  you  know  I  mention  that  merely  to  ac¬ 
count  for  my  having  the  narrative  now  and  then 
continued  on  he.arsay.” 

“  Just  so.” 

“  The  B.andbox  Gentleman  came  down  early  the 
next  morning  and  looked  in  on  all  sides  for  Grease, 
but  vou  know  Grease  has  to  go  to  sleep  too.” 

“  ]Possibly.” 

“  And  not  being  able  to  find  him  he  sauntered  into 
the  Refreshment  Room.  Our  Boy  was  behind  the 
counter.  Have  you  ever  seen  our  Boy  ?  —  the  Boy 
at  our  Railway  Junction  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  He  is  six  feet  three,  and  called  ‘  The  Giant  of 
the  Junction’;  or  as  some,  I  am  told,  facetiously 
term  him,  ‘  Trio  Junction  in  Uno.’  I  suppose  it  is 
a  bit  of  fun  about  our  Junction.” 

The  Bandbox  Gentleman  took  up  a  bun  and 
questioned  the  Boy, — 

“  What  is  this.  Boy  ?  ” 

“  A  bun,  sir.” 

“  And  this.  Boy  ?  ” 

“  A  sandwich,  sir.” 

All  of  which  Bandbox  duly  took  note  of,  ar.J  ob¬ 
served  upon  with  copious  remarks  on  the  fookcap 

.  .  .  , 

A  train  arrived.  No  one  came  in  for  anything 

to  eat  or  drink,  for  in  truth  there  is  no  time ;  and 
as  you  know,  great  people  only  take  luncheon  and 
dinner,  and  poor  people  have  nothing  to  spend. 

“  You  were  looking  through  me,  sir,”  said  the  Cu¬ 
rious  Gent  as  the  train  moved  oflT,  —  “I  saw  you  do 
it,  pretending  not  to  sec  me.” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  the  Boy  in  charge  of  the  buns. 

“  But  I  did  not  catch  your  eye,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  “  you  seemed  intent  on  some  exterior  ob¬ 
ject.” 
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“  You  are  small,  sir,”  said  the  Boy,  “  and  I  might 
hiive  looked  over  you  into  the  train  to  see  if  any 
customers  were  coming.” 

“  Overlook  me,  you  mean.  You  seem  to  look  at 
people  here  and  not  observe  them,  —  consider  them 

worthless.” 

“Possibly,  sir,”  said  the  Boy  in  a  temper, — 
“  some  on  ’em.” 

“Have  you  a  room  in  which  I  can  dress  my 
hair?”  said  Bandbox,  after  some  thought. 

“0  yes,  sir,  —  the  iSandolining  Room;  walk  this 
way.” 

And  he  took  the  gentleman  into  a  room  set  apart 
for  "entlemen  tittivaters  when  they  have  time. 

A  Person  said,  “  I  supposed  men  never  wanted 
to  look  pretty.” 

Inside  the  Counter  coughed  and  laughed  —  at  the 
kitten. 

“  All  this,”  said  Behind  the  Counter,  “  was  duly 
recorded  on  plain  foolscap.” 

And  tying  it  up  after  he  bad  bandolined  himself. 
Bandbox  went  up  the  line  without  asking  any  one’s 
leave. 

“  Halloa,  you  sir  !  ”  said  a  man  on  the  line. 

“Halloa!”  said  the  Curious  Gentleman,  quite 
unconcerned,  and  walked  through  the  tunnel. 

“  Halloa !  ”  said  the  signalman  outside  the  tunnel, 
“  what  do  you  want  here  ?  ” 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  said  the  London  Bandbox 
Gentleman. 

“  I ’m  a  signalman.” 

“  Just  the  verj’  man  I  wanted  to  see.” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  I  don’t  owe  you 
nothing,  do  I  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly.  I ’m  collecting  information  along 
the  line,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  signalman.  “  You  see  that 
there  spot  up  there  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  signalman.” 

“  Well,  a  man  said  ‘  Halloa !  ’  to  me  the  other  day 
from  up  there,  he  did.” 

“  Did  he  indeed  ?  ”  (And  a  note  was  taken.) 
“  And  what  did  you  say,  signalman  ?  ” 

“  I  said,  ‘  Mind  your  own  business !  ’  That ’s  what 
I  said.” 

“  Then  you  ’re  not  afraid  of  ghosts  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  atraid  of  the  engine,  that ’s  all.” 

“  Just  so ;  that ’s  the  point.” 

“  No,  the  point ’s  lower  down  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.” 

“  But  you  heard  a  ghost  up  there  saying,  ‘  Halloa, 
down  there?’  and  you  were  afraid  of  up  there 
coming  down  here  and  causing  you  to  be  run  over  ? 
Just  what  I  thought  I  You  ’ll  do  !  I  suppose  the 
company  does  not  object  to  your  receiving  a  pres¬ 
ent  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t,  sir.” 

“  Then*,  then  I  ”  and  he  hurried  up  the  hill. 

At  first  the  signalman  thought  it  was  a  spangle 
off  a  monkey’s  jacket  that  had  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  they  were  so  horny.  But  he  picked  up  her 
Majesty’s  coin  with  some  difficulty,  which  is  of  silver, 
and  next  .akin  to  a  spangle. 

I  next  heard  of  Bandbox  Bother  on  the  line  a 

Siarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  where  there  are 
irty  branches  going  off  as  zigzaggy  as  a  cracker 
or  firework  when  it  explodes  in  the  air.  He  was 
touched  on  the  shoulder  by  a  policeman,  and  after 
much  indignation,  said  that  he  was  studying  the 
lines,  to  know  which  he  should  choose. 

^^he  policeman  assured  him  they  were  all  equally 


Bwdbox  replied  that  the  policeman  was  neither 
sentimental  nor  a  philosopher. 

“  I  want  to  look  down  them,  to  see  which  one  I 
like  best.  Don’t  you  understand  ?  ” 

“  Get  a  railway  time-table,  sir.” 

“  And  how  should  I  be  able  to  tell  which  fine  I 
like  best  by  that  ?  ” 

“  Why,  you ’d  find  which  towns  they  go  to,  and 
some  one  would  soon  tell  you  which  was  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  pleasantest,  cheapest,  and  so  on.” 

“  That  is  simply  amui^,  policeman ;  if  I  look 
down  the  lines  long  enough  I  shall  soon  see  by  the 
appearance  of  them  that  which  else  would  take  me 
much  time  and  study  by  your  way  to  discover.  I 
find  that  I  shall  have  to  remmn  a  time  at  the  Rail¬ 
way  Junction,  and  I  have  taken  up  quarters  at  the 
Peacock  Inn,  in  the  town.  I  am  going  to  see  my 
friend  Grease,  and  I  shall  come  and  see  you  {^ain 
shortly,  —  in  fact,  I  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of 
every  one  everywhere.” 

Bandbox  Bother  was  equal  to  his  word,  —  he  was 
continually  bothering  every  one.  Grease  had  to 
put  him  gently  out  of  his  room  on  several  oc¬ 
casions.  The  signalman  called  out  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  — 

“  Halloa,  there ;  don’t  you  come  down  here  with¬ 
out  you  want  to  be  taken  up  for  manslaughter,  for 
disturbing  the  signalman.” 

He  was  three  times  fetched  back  upon  entering 
the  tunnel  surreptitiously.  The  Boy  behind  the 
counter  locked  the  Bandoline  Room  when  he  ap¬ 
peared,  and  only  sold  him  the  sandwiches  from 
which  the  passengers  had  picked  out  the  meat,  and 
last  week’s  buns.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
him  one  day  when  he  was  rather  late.  He  touched 
everything  on  the  counter,  tasted  some  things  and 
spat  them  out,  and  smelt  others.  I  said  to  him  at 
last,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  — 

“  1  suppose  you  are  an  American  gentleman, 
as  ^ou  spit  everything  out,  and  spit  a  great  deal 
besides.” 

He  seemed  to  relish  the  idea  more  than  the  fare, 
and  with  a  comical  smile  accepted  the  character  for 
a  joke  at  my  expense,  replying  instantly,  — 

“Well,  gal,  you  aive  found  my  nationality,  I 
guess.  I  am  of  the  etarnal  copper-faced  race. 
Natur’  aive  planted  his  trade-mark  on  our  ph^i- 
ognomies.  I  dew  hail  from  the  unlimited-liability 
land,  I  dew,  where  every  citizen  is  a  bom  king, 
gal.” 

I  said,  — 

“  In  every  citizen’s  own  estimation.” 

“  I  larf  at  that  sneer  of  yours,  gal,  I  dew.  I  larf,” 
and  here  he  spat  out  some  of  the  empty  sandwiches 
it  was  customary  to  serve  him  with. 

I  said  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  have  to  clean  the 
room  after  each  one  of  the  etarnal  race  that  had 
been  in  it  eating  sandwiches. 

“  Wal,  gal,  and  s’pose  you  aive  to  cldan  it;  I’m 
darned  —  ” 

I  stopped  him,  and  said,  — 

“  You  are  not  darned,  sir.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  am  darned,  gal,”  he  replied,  looking 
bewildered. 

“  Not  about  your  wristbands,  sir.” 

“  O,  nip  me !  frizzle  me !  knock  me  into  a  cock- 
tailed  hat  and  a  cocktail  drink,  this  air  too  much  1  ” 

“  Come,  come,  Mr.  Bandbox  Bother,”  I  smd, 
“  drop  the  Yankee  dodge ;  you  know  it  was  only  a 
joke ;  and  you  hail  from  London.  Yoii  are  a  Lon¬ 
don  Londoner,  no  American.” 

“  I  suppose  I  am.” 
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“  Well,  I  ’ll  give  you  a  riddle,  Mr.  Bandbox 
Bother;  put  it  down.” 

He  pr^uced  hia  writing  materials,  and  listened 
attentively. 

“  It ’s  one,  Mr.  Bandbox,  that  I  have  constantly 
to  use'to  young  men  who  are  curious.” 

“  Very  good,  so  that  it  is  n’t  a  Joey,  an  old  Joe, 
you  know.” 

“  No  Joey,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Well,  then,  I ’m  ready.” 

“  Why  arc  you  like  a  telescope,  Mr.  Bandbox  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  after  reflecting,  “  because  I ’m 
tall  and  thin,  can  see  a  long  way,  and  the  principal 
strength  is  in  my  head.” 

That ’s  not  bad,  Mr.  Bandbox ;  but  my  answer  is, 
because  I  can  draw  you  ont,  see  through  you,  and 
shut  you  up.” 

“  Very  good,”  he  remarked,  and  smiled  faintly, 
and  did  not  take  it  down.  “  1  tliink  I  know  now 
everything,”  he  continued  after  a  minute’s  reflec¬ 
tion.  “  I ’ve  seen  all  the  lines,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  they  are  all  equally  bad.” 

There 's  another  line,”  I  said,  sentimentally. 

“  Where ’s  that?  ” 

“  Close  at  hand,  —  in  your  hand,  in  fact” 

“  Pooh !  nonsense  1  ” 

“  The  line  of  life,”  I  added  with  a  sigh. 

“  Ah,”  he  acquiesced  with  a  sigh. 

A  Person  here  remarked,  — 

I  saw  another  line  alsa” 

“  What  may  that  be  ?  ” 

“  The  line  of  beauty.” 

“  1  ’ve  never  heard  of  that” 

A  Person  said,  — 

“  We  have,  however,  both  seen  ft,”  and  he  paid 
attention  to  his  cigar  and  its  smoke  very  quietly. 

Behind  the  Counter,  having  for  a  moment  thrust 
more  vigorously  than  usual  to  the  r^ht  the  left  an¬ 
swering  the  action  again,  got  once  more  into  lo- 
coBkotive  driving-rod-like  style  of  regularity,  amd 
resumed,  — 

Bandbox  sighed,  and  said,  “  There  is  my  hand,” 
and  he  held  it  out  flat  before  me.  “  The  lines  on 
it,”  I  replied,  “  you  will  see  are  an  exact  facsimile 
of  the  railways  of  the  country.” 

1  took  the  needle  with  which  I  was  working  some 
cambric,  and  painted  out  on  his  hand.  We  will 
take  jomr  open  hand  to  be  England.  'The  length 
is  greater  than  the  breadth,  like  our  native  laj^ 
i  Near  the  wrist  here”  —  and  I  pointed  with  the 
needle  —  “  there  is  a  conflux  of  numerous  lines  all 
tending  nearly  to  one  point,  and  that  point  is  Lon¬ 
don.  That  is  the  Midland  which  runs  right  op  the 
middle  of  your  hand  to  the  four  divisions  of  Scot¬ 
land  represented  hr  your  four  Angers.  Here  is  the 
South  Eastern — there  the  Great  Western — there 
the  Great  Eastern  —  there  the  Great  Northern. 
This  short  one  goes  to  Brighton ;  these  are  the  Imes 
across  country ;  this  one  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  is 
the  Manchester  and  Birmingham;  this  one  I  call 
the  line  of  life,  because,  yon  see,  on  your  left  pahn 
it  goes  our  way,  and  it  is  my  line  of  life  because  I 
get  Ut'^  by  it,  and  here  is  the  spot — the  Bml- 
way  Junction,” — and  I  gave  him  a  prick  with  the 
point  of  the  needle,  rather  smartly. 

A  Person  said  that  was  a  lady’s  bit  of  revenge, 
and  just  like  one.  Did. he  understand  it?  What 
did  he  say? 

He  sasi,  “O  Crikey  I”  and,  rubbing  hb  hand, 
left  with  kb  papers,  ai^  I  never  saw  him  inside  the 
Refreshment  R^m  again. 

A  scream  was  heaid  a  long  way  oflT.  It  was  only 


a  railway  scream,  but  it  startled  A  Person  and  Be¬ 
hind  the  Counter,  who  had  both  been  very  quiet  for 
five  minutes,  —  one  knitting,  and  the  other  blowing 
off  the  steam  of  his  third  cigarj  A  Person  said, 
“  By  Jove !  here ’s  the  three  Ante-Meridian  !  ”  Be¬ 
hind  the  Counter  banded  him  another  glass  of 
whiskey-and-water  at  his  request.  He  took  it  with 
hb  right  hand,  which  enabled  him  to  offer  his  left 
hand  open  to  her,  and  said,  — 

“  Show  me  the  Railway  Junction  in  my  hand.” 

Behind  the  Counter  touched  it  lightly  with  the 
tip  of  her  knitting-needle,  and  laughed. 

A  Person  looked  at  the  spot  in  his  hand  atten¬ 
tively. 

The  pretty  knitter  said,  “  Why  do  you  want  to 
know  ?  ” 

**  Curious  about  Bandbox,  that ’s  all.” 

The  train  dashed  into  the  Station.  A  Person 
gave  his  left  hand ;  Behind  the  Counter  was  giving 
her  right  one.  A  Person  asked  for  the  Iteft.  They 
shook  hands.  He  drank  his  whbkey-and-watcr,  and 
was  whbked  off  into  darkness. 

He  was  followed  by  four  luminaries  for  a  short 
space.  Two  were  stuck  behind  the  carriage. 


CHAPTER  III. 


At  Post-Meridian  1 1 .55  railway  time  —  the  next 
Post-Meridian  after  that  of  the  prior  chapter  —  A 
Person  was  in  the  same  place  stretching  his  hand 
across  the  counter  of  the  Refreshment  Bioom  of  the 
Railway  Junction.  The  young  lady  bound  in  blue 
took  it,  and  seemed  very  much  surprised  —  seemed 
to  seem  surprised,  that  is  to  say  —  and  did  it  vegr 
well. 

“Business  down  the  line  again,  sir?”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

A  Person  said,  “  Yes,  —  somewhat  important  busi¬ 
ness  this  time.” 

Behind  the  Counter  said  she  thought  ft  was  a 
lonely  time  to  choose. 

“  I  give  it  a  decided  preference.  How ’s  the  kit¬ 
ten?”  added  A  Person. 

“  There  she  is,  on  the  rug  beside  the  fire,  rolled 
up  like  a  leline  periwinkle.  Does  n’t  she  look  jolly 
head  to  tail  ?  ” 

“  No  wonder,  by  that  comfortable  warm  fire,”  A 
Person  replied,  adding,  it  was  rather  a  chilly  night 
on  his  side  of  the  counter.  , 

Behind  the  Counter  did  not  understand  the  re¬ 
mark,  and  went  on  knitting  right  and  left  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  circumference  than  last  night,  as 
she  had  arrived  at  the  toes,  and  had  not  done  so  by 
any  means  the  night  before. 

“  I  am  curious  to  learn  the  end  of  Bandbox.” 

“  So  you  shall,  as  I  learnt  it,  for  I  told  you  I  saw 
no  more  of  lum.  After  Bandlxax  had  bothered  the 
peo^  on  the  railway,  he  took  to  the  road  —  legal¬ 
ly,  I  mean  —  and  yon  must  know  that,  a  mile  on 
the  road  from  Junction,  imbedded  In  stinging-net¬ 
tles  and  dandelions,  b  a  pretty  little  cottage,  with  a 
cabbage  garden  at  the  back.  At  tstelve  o’clock 
each  £ky  there  poured  fiwth  a  dozen  little  children, 
as  jolly  as  sandboys,  —  that  b,  sandy-headed  boya 
Th«  coincidence  attracted  the  attention  of  Band¬ 
box,  and  he  one  fine  morning  stopped  one  of  the 
twelve  sandy -headed  boys  with  thb  question : — 

“  Little  My,”  —  (the  sandy-headed  boy  said 
“  Zur  ”  for  “  f^,”)  —  “  how  many  little  boys  are 
there  coming  out?”  ^ 

“  Twelve,  zur.” 
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“  And  you  come  out  every  day  at  twelve  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  zur.”_ 

“  One  for  each  hour,”  he  reflected,  and  observed 
that  it  was  a  curious  coincidence.  “  Are  you  all 
brothers,  little  boy  ?  ”  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

“  No,  zur.” 

»  Then  how  is  it  you  all  live  in  the  same  house  ?  ” 
« It ’s  a  school,  zur.” 

“  0, 1  see  now,  —  it 's  a  school.  Thank  yon,  lit¬ 
tle  bov,”  and  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  pock¬ 
et.  The  little  boy,  misunderstanding  the  little 
movement,  put  out  his  own  little  hand.  Bandbox 
patted  him  on  his  little  head,  and  said,  “  I  will  e’en 
inquire  the  terms.”  So  he  walked  in.  He  walked 
upstairs,  and  entered  the  school-room,  remarking 
to  the  occupant,  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  an  inva¬ 
lid,  apparently,  with  the  gout,  from  one  of  her  legs 
being  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  lying  on  the 
table,  — 

“  I ’m  glad  you ’ve  got  a  fine  day.” 

The  old  lady  said,  “  You ’ve  got  it  too,  have  n’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Just  so,  ma’am.” 

After  a  pause.  Bandbox  continued, — 

“  I  understand  you  keep  a  school.” 

“  Well,  and  the  school  keeps  me,  —  that ’s  quits.” 
Here  slie  caressed  her  leg  in  the  flannel,  and  gave 
a  howl  of  pain,  exclaiming, — 

“I  wish,  young  man,  you  would  shut  that  door 
after  you.  I  suppose  you ’ve  never  had  the  gout  ?  ” 
“  Hem,  — no,  not  exactly.” 

An  awkward  silence  ensued,  at  length  broken  by 
Bandbox,  who  remarked,  — 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  your  school.” 
“Have  you?  Do  you  want  to  set  up  a  school 
yourself?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  madam.”  (Another  pause.) 
“I  am  a  mere  traveller.” 

“  In  what  line  of  business  ?  ” 

“  On  the  railway  line,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
all  the  information  in  my  power  about  it.” 

“  Well,  what  makes  you  come  to  an  old  woman 
for  it,  like  me  ?  ” 

“  Sympathy,  madam.” 

“  Ah,  indeed !  I  wish  you  was  a  tax-gatherer. 
You  are  so  soft-hearted.  Here,  give  mo  that  lau¬ 
danum  lotion.  Not  that,  stupid !  —  that ’s  my  drop 
of  rum,  for  to-night.  That.  Now  be  goo<l  enough 
to  take  that  woollen  rag  down  from  the  peg.” 
Bandbox  did  as  he  was  desired. 

“  My  son  is  a  long  time  absent  to-day.  Perhaps, 
as  you  are  such  a  dear,  kind,  considerate  creature, 
you  would  not  mind  rubbing  ray  leg  with  the  lotion, 
—  it ’s  awfully  p.ainful  ” ;  and  shaking  up  the  bottle, 
she  let.  a  little  liquid  flow  upon  the  rag,  which 
Bandbox,  not  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  predica¬ 
ment,  applied  to  her  leg  vigorously,  remarking,  in 
parenthesis,  — 

“  I  saw  your  hand  frequently  passing  round  and 
round,  and  fancied  you  were  playing  soft  music  as 
I  heard  no  sound.” 

“  Rubbing  in  the  lotion  at  the  window,  —  that ’s 
I  •  what  I  was  doing,  young  man.” 

The  door  suddenly  opened  during  this  operation, 
and  Grease  appeared  at  the  entrance.  He  was 
seemingly  much  astonished  to  see  Bandbox,  and  to 
observe  him  thus  occupied.  Bandbox  paused  in  his 
rubbing.  Grease  drew  out  his  grease-box,  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  yellow  pomatum  to  his  head.  The  scene 
was  such  as  a  Royal  Academician  would  have  been 
delighted  to  paint. 

Bandbox  exclaimed,  “  ^Vhy,  if  it  is  n’t  Grease  1  ” 


_  “  Why,  if  it  is  n’t  Bandbox  Bother !  ”  said  Grease, 
not  at  all  pleased.  * 

An  awkward  silence  ensued,  during  which  Band- 
lx)x  worked  vigorously  at  the  old  lady’s  leg,  wrapped 
it  up  in  llanneT,  and  put  it  up  to  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  table  again. 

“  Why,”  said  Grease,  “  we  all  hoped  —  that  is,  I 
beg  pardon  —  thought  —  you  had  gone  away  long 
since.” 

“  I ’ve  been  looking  you  up  many  times.  Grease, 
and  could  not  find  you.” 

“  I  have  beared  as  much,”  replied  Grease ;  “  and 
I  have  beared,  also  — ”  He  paused. 

“  Well,  what.  Grease,  my  good  fellow  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  doan’t  exactly  like  to  say.”  • 

“  Just  so ;  something  agreeable.  AVell,  such 
things  will  ooze  out.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  oozes  out  generally.  This 
concerns  the  company,  sir.” 

“  O,  indeed.  Grease !  ” 

“  Yes,  —  they  give  orders  that  you  was  not  to  poke 
about  the  station  any  longer.” 

“  You  are  an  odd  soul,  Grease.” 

“  A  rough  diamond,  aint  I,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Y^es,  very  like  a  diamond.  Grease.” 

“  You  ’ll  excuse  me  taking  a  ‘  header  ’  ?  ”  and 
Grease  pulled  out  his  grease-box  again,  and  yel¬ 
lowed  himself  up. 

“  You  are  so  good-natured.  Grease,  I  must  look  in 
your  eyes  like  a  brute.” 

Grease  nodded  assent 

“  I  mean,  for  not  inviting  you  to  my  inn  to  dine, 
but  I  have  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  this  lady 
here." 

“  AVhat,  mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  dear  children  that  she  has 
reared  up,  and  the  gout  she  has  had  to  suflfer  from, 
making  her  perform  curious  motions  in  the  air  with 
her  hand,  as  though  she  were  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.” 

“  A  hurdy-gurdy,”  suggested  Grease. 

“  I  could  not  conceive  what  it  was,  at  first.  Do 
you  not  think  it  a  great  waste  of  power  ?  ” 

“  Very  great,  sir ;  perhaps  you  ’ll  excuse  me  cook¬ 
ing  this  bit  of  liver  for  my  dinner  ?  ”  and  Grease 
proceeded  with  the  operation,  remarking,  “  You 
have  n’t  fixed  upon  a  line  yet,  to  be  off  upon  ?  We 
are  very  anxious  about  it.” 

“  Not  yet.  Grease.  I  am  going  to  explore  the 
thirty  roads  ;  and,  as  I  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  your  mother,  I  want  to  bring  her  what  I  pick  up 
on  the  roads.” 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,  young  man,”  answered  the  old 
lady,  testily ;  “  perhaps  you  would  n’t  mind  taking 
a  hint  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,  madam.” 

“  Well,  you  see,  you  comes  in  here  without  being 
asked  ;  perhaps  you  would  n’t  mind  leaving  me  and 
my  son  alone,  without  being  asked  ?  It ’s  the  only 
hour  of  the  day  we  have  to  be  together.” 

Bandbox  arose.  With  much  alacrity  Grease  was 
already  standing  with  the  door  open.  Bandbox, 
playfully,  and  with  elegance,  patted  the  lady’s  leg, 
encased  in  flannel,  saying,  — 

“  We  hope  her  little  tootsies  will  be  all  right  next 
time,”  and  bowing,  left  for  the  Peacock  Inn. 

But  he  missed  the  road,  it  seems,  or  by  design 
strayed  into  the  country,  and  it  was  nearly  dark 
when  he  wa.s  returning  to  Junctiontown  again.  As 
he  was  entering  the  town,  he  felt  some  one  shaking 
hands  with  him.  Bandbox,  as  you  now  know,  is  a 
very  superstitious  character.  He  looked  all  round 
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him,  and  saw  no  one  shaking  hands  with  him,  and 
yet  again  the  shaking  hands  was  repeated.  A  cold 
shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  and  heavy  drops  of 
perspiration  came  out  upon  his  forehead. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  him,  after  looking^  all 
round,  to  look  down,  and  there,  singularly  enough, 
was  the  individual  who  had  shaken  hands  with  him. 
It  wirf  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  of  the  feminine 
gender,  with  red  hair  and  in  a  dirty  pinbefore. 
Bandbox  speedily  recovered  his  fonner  etpianimity 
and  was  nearly  swearing,  when  the  little  one  drojjped 
his  hand,  and  clinging  to  one  of  his  legs  with  both 
her  arms,  began  kicking  and  roaring.  A  crowd  of 
country  people  gathered  round,  and  came  at  once 
to  a  speedy  decision  on  the  matter,  with  the  wonted 
tact,  quickness,  and  justice  proverbial  in  the  coun- 
tiyman.  They  one  and  all  exclaimed  in  a  chorus 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Italian  op¬ 
era,  — 

“  Shame  !  shame  !  duck  the  Lunnoner  in  the 
pond  !  ”  and  it  seemed  as  if  word  would  be  followed 
by  deed. 

The  dirty  child  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  the 
sympathy  of  the  crowd,  and  roared  out,  — 

“  0,  I  be  lost,  that  I  be.  I  be  lost,  take  me 
home  to  dinner.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  take  ’un  ’ome  to  dinner,  that  be  the 
best  thing  for  you  to  do,  Lunnoner,  if  you  doan’t 
want  a  ducking,  —  which  we  ’ll  precious  soon  give 
’ee.” 

The  chorus  exclaimed,  “  Ay,  ay,  Lunnoner.” 

And  Bandbox,  feeling  convinced,  —  or  what  is 
more  likely,  a  sudden  affection  for  the  child, — 
rabed  it  in  his  anus.  The  crowd  gave  way,  and  he 
bore  it  onward  to  the  inn  down  the  town. 

“  What ’s  your  name,  dear  ?  ”  said  Bandbox. 

“  Duddy.  Wipe  ray  nose.” 

After  Bandbox  hail  performed  this  operation  with 
hb  cambric,  he  said,  — 

'■  Gal  or  boy  ?  ” 

“  (iral,  of  course.” 

“  What ’s  your  other  name,  Duddy  ?  ” 

“  Got  none.” 

“  Where  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  live  nowhere.  I  want  my  dinner,”  and 
Duddy  began  to  scream. 

Bandbo.x  exclaimed,  — 

“  A  fashionable  child,  I  ’ll  be  bound,  to  want  din¬ 
ner  at  this  hour  1  ” 

The  landlord  was  rather  accustomed  to  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  his  lodger  by  this  time,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  and  the  little  darling  with  a  bow. 

“  Got  a  child  with  me,  landlord.” 

“  So  I  see,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  know  it  ?  It ’s  lost,  and  its  name  is 
Duddy.”  . 

“  Never  heard  the  name  before  in  this  town.” 

“I  want  to  dine,  and  play  at  cards  after,” 
screamed  the  infant. 

“  Landlord,  let ’s  have  dinner  for  two.” 

“  That ’s  me  and  you,”  said  Duddy. 

“  Yes,  darling.  Would  you  like  to  be  washed 
before  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  if  I  know  it.” 

Aad  the  weird  man  and  the  little  darling  re¬ 
mained  looking  at  each  other.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  for  a  spectator  to  behold,  but  there  was  no 
spectator. 

Dinner  was  at  length  announced,  —  dinner  was 
consumed.  The  little  one  went  in  for  everything, 
fingers  and  all;  and,  dinner  over,  got  down  and 
said, — 

“  Now,  old  ’un,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  amuse 
me  ?  ” 

This  childlike  innocence  much  amused  Bandbox 
and  he  laughed  heartily.  He  replied,  — 

“  You  are  such  a  clever  girl,  I  don’t  exactly  know 
what  to  do.” 

“  Then,”  said  Duddy,  rushing  up  to  hini,  and 
pinching  his  nose  plaj-fully,  “  I  suppose,  as  you  can’t 
think,  I  must  think  for  you.  Call  up  the  landlord, 
and  let ’s  have  a  rubber.” 

“  A  rubber,  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did.” 

“  And  do  you  really  play  whist,  Duddy,  at  your 
tender  age  'i  ” 

“  None  of  your  nonsense,  governor !  ”  said  Diiddv. 

“  I  aint  a  tender  age ;  but  ring  the  bell,  and  you 
sh.all  soon  see  if  I  can  play.” 

Bandbox  —  much  bewildered,  much  astonished 
—  rang  the  bell,  and  summoned  the  landlord  of  the 
Peacock  Inn,  who  soon  after  appeared. 

“  Our  little  friend  here  wishes  to  have  a  game  at 
whist,  landlord,  and  if  you  have  no  objeetion,  I  | 
should  feel  much  pleasure  if  you  would  join  in.” 

“  Not  in  the  slightest.  It ’s  a  rum  little  cove  to  | 
play  at  whist,  though ;  don’t  you  think  so,  sir  ?  ” 

”  Well,  rather,”  replied  B.indbox.  But  a  frown 
from  Duddv  silenced  any  further  remark  he  might  i 
have  to  make  ;  and  he  said,  —  i 

“  Bring  up  a  couple  of  glasses  of  brandy-and- 
water,  landlord.” 

“  Three,”  adiled  Duddy,  —  “  one  for  me.” 

“  You  don’t  drink  brandy-and- water,  Duddy  dear, 
do  j'ou  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  rather  think  so.” 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  during  which  it  occurred 
to  Bandlwx  that  he  was  not  unlike  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  and  Duddy  the  mysterious  Mignon.  He  looked 
at  Duddy  as  she  sat  peering  into  the  fire.  How 
could  he  have  been  so  mistaken  V  The  child  before 
him  was  in  figure  and  voice,  perhaps,  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  seven  ;  but,  from  her  beauty,  already  devel¬ 
oping,  and  her  advanced  intelligence,  she  was  as¬ 
suredly’  more  like  eleven  or  twelve. 

“  That  old  fool  of  a  landlord  is  a  precious  long 
time,”  said  the  second-hand  Mignon  at  length. 

“  He  is,  my  darling.” 

But  he  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  before  the 
landlord  appeared  with  a  large  tray,  upon  which 
smoked  a  big  jug  of  water,  on  which  tray  there  was 
also  a  black  bottle,  a  silver  ladle,  a  sugar-bowl, 
spoons,  tumblers,  biscuits,  and  two  packs  of  cards. 
The  landlord  was  a  cheery  man,  and,  placing  the 
tray  on  a  side  table,  drew  out  another  with  green 
baize  covering,  and  put  the  cards  upon  them. 

“  Ready,  sir,”  said  he,  placing  chairs  for  three. 

“  Ready  we  are,”  exclaimed  Duddy,  jumping  up 
in  a  hurry. 

“  You  little  precocious  darling !  ”  exclaimed  Band- 
box. 

“  0,  nonsense,  —  business  is  business,  —  let ’s  go 
to  work.” 

The  landlord  rubbed  his  nose,  with  a  finger  on 
each  side,  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  looked  very  • 
hard,  if  not  to  say  severely,  at  the  little  darling. 

The  brandy-and-water  was  poured  out  for  two. 

“  A  little  stronger  for  me,”  suggested  Duddy,  as 
he  was  about  to  give  her  a  weak  dose. 

“Who’ll  take  dummy,  landlord,  —  you  or  I?” 
asked  Bandbox. 

“  I  ’ll  take  dummy,”  said  Duddy,  rather  peremp¬ 
torily’,  laying  hold  of  the  cards. 

[CoDcladed  in  the  next  number.] 
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